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EXPLOITATION OF CHILDREN 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1981 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Washingtoriy D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
6226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Specter. 

Also present: Bruce A. Cohen, chief counsel; Mary Louise West- 
moreland, council. 

X)PENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. We will 
come to order and commence this hearing of the Juvenile Justice 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Today we are going to be inquiring into the problems of exploited 
children, a problem which has grown to epidemic proportions in 
the United States, with more than 1 million young people running 
away from home, each year for a variety of reasons. The young- 
sters run away because of argument^ with their parents, disagree- 
ments with brothers and sisters, sometimes school problems. When 
youngsters run away from home they may face a series of potential 
exploitive situations, which range from sexual exploitation to 
forced labor to being instrumentalities of crime and which can 
start the youngster on a life of crime. Runaway and homeless chil- 
dren range in age from the early teens to even younger, and their 
exploitation is a problem, really, of tremendous significance. 

This subcommittee, the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee, has been 
active in this field in the past in connection with the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. Certain legislative ini- 
tiatives have been forthcoming over the course of the last several 
years and we will be renewing our efforts today to see if we can 
gain some additional insights into the problem; some suggestions, 
perhaps, regarding early detection to spot the potential runaway; 
to try to bring the forces of families, schools, churches or syna- 
gogues to bear; to try to deal with this in some sort of an effective 
way; and to explore what role the Federal Government can play 
with seed money and programs, through the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention for example. 

At this time we will move right to the first witness, who is a 
young man, David. He will be introduced by Mr. John B. Rabun, 

(1) 
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Manager of the Exploited Child Unit of the Jefferson County, Kv 
Departnjent for Human Services. 

David has an especially poignant story to tell us, having had sub- 
stantial problems of his own. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. RABUN, MANAGER, EXPLOITED CHILD 
UNIT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY., DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN 
SERVICES fiumAi^ 

Mr. Rabun. Thank you. Senator. We appreciate being here I 
have with me a young man we have worked with for over a year 
now in Louisville. His name is David. I believe you have before you 
a waiver form allowing him to be present, signed by himself and 
his mother, with the juvenile court in Louisville being informed ai> 
propriately. ^ 

David has just turned 17 years old. He was a victim, as a young 
child of physical abuse and sexual abuse by his own family and 
friends of the family at the age of 7. Later he learned he could use 
sexual acts to survive oii the streets. That became an important 
part of his history. ^ 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rabun, could you give us a little bit of 
background as to the form of sexual abuse David was subjected to 
at the age of 7? 

Mr. Rabun. Yes; it was adult male friends of the family who— 
can I mention the actual sex acts. Senator? 

Senator Specter. I think we can deal with the problem only if we 
understand it, and to the extent you can be subtle and diplomatic, 
fine. But we have to communicate. 

Mr Rabun. Surely. The sex acte involved fondling and oral sex 
trom the adult onto the child. Obviously at that point the child did 
not understand what was going on nor the severity or seriousness 
ot the acts themselves. The physical abuse has to do more with 
beatings, being thrown up against walls— that type of thing. 

Senator Specter. And, Mr. Rabun, over how long a period of 
time was David subjected to that kind of sexual abuse? 

Mr. Rabun. A couple of times, starting at 7 and then maybe 1 
year or so later. It would be sporadic incidents arising out of situa- 
tions, perhaps overzealousness in discipline, that type of thing 

David IS not gay. I say that up front because he calls himself a 
hustler. By definition, a hustler is a boy prostitute. Girls use the 
term prostitute; boys use the term ''hustler." Most boy hustlers 
are not gay. David is not. 

David is, by his own admission, drug-dependent since the age of 
1^. He will be able to explain to you a progression in the juvenile 
justice system in his own life from 7 years old, being a dependent 
child m front of the juvenile justice system, based upon the physi- 
cal sexual abuse as a child to an 11- to 12-year-old age where he 
became a status offender, a runaway, ungovernal)le behavior, and 
then, at the age of il or 15, got into the juvenile delinquency area 
ot the juvenile justice system, being involved in drug usage and 
drug pushing, burglary, some minor forms of robbery, prostitution 
and carrying concealed deadly weapons for the purpose of safety' 
David has been to an excellent drug treatment program recently 
and t think because of that and the involvement of the system 
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tiying to support him we have a situation where there has been 
remarkable progress. 

David is no longer using drugs. He is still and always will be 
drug dependent. He is off the street. He is due to be released by 
our juvenile courts about Thanksgiving, but I should say, in all 
honesty, David is unusual to this extent. One, he is drug depend- 
ent, an "addict," if you prefer that word, whereas most child prosti- 
tutes are only into drug usage. 

And, second, David has a very high IQ. He is very articulate. 
That is not the norm and that creates a secondary problem, be- 
cause if you are not bright enough or articulate enough to tell the 
appropriate authorities what is going on, it exacerbates the prob- 
lem. 

And with that background 

Senator Specter. Thank you, Mr. Rabun. We will make a part of 
the record a document you have presented to the committee dated 
November 3, which is signed by David and signed by his mother 
and witnessed by you, so that you are representing to the commit- 
tee that you obtained the signatures of David and his mother, ex- 
plaining to them what the circumstances were, and that to the 
extent possible the details of David's identity, such as his last 
name, would be maintained on a confidential basis to the extent 
the committee can. 

This is not something we can guarantee or control in any abso- 
lute terms, but we have made every effort by informing the media 
of the nature of the problem to secure cooperation. I want David to 
understand that to the maximum extent possible the committee 
will maintain his identity in confidence. 

There is a line in this document which recites that in no case 
will information given by David be used for prosecution purposes. 
The document shows that it has been given to the judge and to the 
public defender. The issue of immunity from prosecution is an inor- 
dinately complicated one and for binding effect only a judge in an 
immunity proceeding can give immunity. So I want the record to 
show that to the extent possible, with all parties having been noti- 
fied, we are endeavoring to accomplish that purpose. But in the in- 
terest of fairness, it should be understood that absolute guarantees 
are not possible on that, as on the question of anon3miity, which we 
will all work on as best we can, realizing a very important public 
policy to be served by having this information brought to the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee and the committee with a view to seeking 
some sort of corrective action to prevent the recurrence of such 
problems for others who are youngsters like young David. 

[Document referred to follows:] 
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RONALD J. MEGLIASCO 
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DEfT. FOR HUMAN Sf RVICES 
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I, David 



(K/)l/10-26-^4) havinn been 



informed by Mr. John B. Rmbun, Manac"!" of the DHS 
Exploited Child Unit and Mr. David J. Riffe, Manager 
of DHS Residential Services on this date that I aai 
invited to testify before the SubcoMiittee on Jovtnile 
Juatice, Committee on the Judiciary, United Statea Senate » 
on November 5, 1981; and that I will be traveling with 
(and in the custody of) Kr. Rabvn and Nr. Ronald J* 
Pregliasco from Louisville, Ky.i on Wed* afternoon to 
retiim from Washington, D.C., on Thursday afternoon; 
and that I will be spending the night of Ked., Nov. 4, 
1981, with Mr. Rabun and Mr. Pregliaaco at a Quality 
Court Hotel in Washington, D.C., in aepar ate /adjoining 
rooms! '^'^ that the Senate Subcowiittee Chairman (Senator 
Arlen Specter) has guaranteed my anonymity /confidentiality 
aa a juvenile (both by name and by picture excluaiona) ; 
agree to go and testify before the Senate SubcoBHittee 
for the purposca of explaining the ♦•kid-point-of-view" 
of an exploited child and needed protectiona for youth 
who are or have been so involved. IN NO CASE HILL INFOR- 
MATION GIVEN BY ME BE USED FOR PRQSECUTIOHAL PURPOSES Ofi ME. 



Signed : ^ 



Date: //^3'?/ 




Parent's Permiasion: 



. : Judge Farber 

Public Defender Button 

Joseph p. Tolan 

Senate Subcoamittee Staff 



(Mother) 
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All right, David, we welcome you here. We appreciate your will- 
ingness to share with this committee some of the problems which 
have befallen you in an effort to try to better understand the 
nature of the problem and to prevent its recurrence for other 
young people. 

Let me start off by asking you your age. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID 

David. I am 17. 

Senator Specter. And where do you live? 
David. In Louisville, Ky. 

Senator Specter. And are you currently under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile authorities in Louisville? 
David. Yes, I am in a group home. I am a ward of the county. 
Senator Specter. A ward of the county? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How long have you been a ward of the county? 

David. Since last December, and then I got released in June; no, 
in May, and then I got put back in in July again. 

Senator Specter. You have been a ward of the county since De- 
cember 1980, released in May, put back in as a ward in June, and 
you have a current expectation of being released, again, shortly? 

David. Yes, sir, around Thanksgiving. 

Senator Specter. Before going into the background and history 
of your situation, starting at the age of 7, Mr. Rabun has testified 
that you are drug dependent. Would you specify just what that 
means in terms of your own usage of drugs? 

David. To me it means when I start getting high on any kinds of 
drugs— alcohol, drugs, or anything— I have to have it and I have to 
have it to keep going. I have to have it to survive and feel good 
about myself. I have to make it a part of my daily life. It helps me 
get through the day. 

When I am using, that's the way it is. And I have consequences 
from that use ranging from, well, even since I have been getting 
locked up it's had to do with my usage. 

Senator Specter. David, what was your first introduction to the 
use of drugs? 

David. When I ran away, the first time I ever ran away. 

Senator Specter. And when was that, that you first ran away? 

David. I was 12 years old. And the guy I was staying with, who 
was a good friend of mine, had a party and I went to a party and I 
was introduced to alcohol and then marihuana. 

Senator Specter. At the age of 12? 

David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. Marihuana at the age of 12? 
David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. Any other drugs? 

David. Just alcohol and I did some speed, but that was about it. 
That was a little later when I was 12. 

Senator Specter. You were exposed to speed also at the ate of 
12? 

David. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Specter. What caused you to run away from home at 
the age of 12, David? 

David. My mom found out I was smoking cigarettes and my 
mom and dad had just gotten separated and I was afraid she would 
tell my dad and my dad used to come down pretty hard on me, 
punishmentwise, so I got scared and left. 

Senator Specter. And where did you go? 

David. I went to a friend of mine's house, about 20 miles away, 
and stayed there. 

Senator Specter. And what happened then? 

David. I got homesick the next day and ended up going back 
home. And my mom patted me on the back and forgave me and 
that was about it then. 

Senator Specter. What was your next experience as a runaway, 
if any? 

David. I got caught stealing cigarettes a few weeks after that 
and I was again afraid my dad would do something, so I left again. 

Senator Specter. How long did you stay away on that occasion? 

David. My dad caught me the next night again, and I ended up 
going back home then. And then — let me think— about 6 weeks 
after that, about 2 months after that, I got busted at school dealing 
drugs, dealing marihuana. This was, I guess, just as I turned 13. 

And I took off then and I was gone for about 4 or 5 weeks, I 
guess. 

Senator Specter. And where did you go? 

David. I went back out to the same friend's house where I had 
stayed in the first place. 

Senator Specter. Did your parents know where you were on that 
occasion? 

David. No; they had no idea. They had a city detective or some- 
thing looking for me and finally I ran out of places to stay. He 
couldn't put me up any longer, so I called them and made a deal 
that if I didn't have to go to court and I could get back in school I 
would go back home. We got it arranged and I went back home. 

Senator Specter. Who did you call, David? 

David. I can't think of the man's name. He was 

Senator Specter. A juvenile authority? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And you were 12 years old at the time? 

David. I had just turned 13 then. It was around my birthday. 

Senator Specter. And you made a deal for yourself that you'd go 
home if you wouldn't be prosecuted? 

David. Right. I was scared. I didn't know what would happen to 
me about being busted at school because I took off before I found 
out. 

Senator Specter. What were you busted at school for? 

David. I was dealing marihuana. 

Senator Specter. Excuse me? 

David. I was dealing marihuana. 

Senator Specter. Selling? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Where did you buy it to have the marihuana to 
sell? 
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David. It was the middle school I was going to. I could just go up 
to the high school and get a bag somewhere along the line. There 
were a lot of people up there who were dealing. It was not hard to 
come by. 

Senator Specter. You bought marihuana from high school stu- 
dents? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And you sold it to whom? 

David. The students. I was in a middle school— sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade—and I sold it to the students in my classes, you 
know, friendr of mine around school. 

Senator Specter. And what was the market for marihuana 
among sixth, seventh, and eighth graders? 

David. $1 a joint. 

Senator Specter. Excuse me? 

David. $1 a joint. 

Senator Specter. How much profit was there for you selling it at 
$1 a joint? 

David. If I got a bag like what I got I could probably make $15 or 
$20 profit if I sold it all. If I just rolled it all up I could probably 
get like 55 or 60 joints out of it, and the bag only cost $35, so what- 
ever I had over that was profit. 

Senator Specter. The bag cost $35 and you could sell 65 $1 ciga- 
rettes of marihuana from that bag? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And what were the ages of the youngsters 
whom you were selling the marihuana to? 

David. Around my own age, 12, 13, 14 years old. 

Senator Specter. And you were caught doing that by the school 
authorities? 

David. Yes, sir, I was caught by the security guard. 

Senator Specter. And that is when you ran away again. 

David. Right. He was taking me down to the office and I just 
took off out the door. 

Senator Specter. You took off while he was in the process of 
taking you to the office? 

David. Right. 

Senator Specter. And he couldn't catch you? 
David. No. 

Senator Specter. And then you went to your friend's house 
again? 
David. Right. 

Senator Specter. And how old was this friend of yours? 

David. He was about 6 months older than me, 7 months older 
than me. He was around my own age. 

Senator Specter. Was he living by himself or with others? 

David. He was living with his folks and they really didn't know 
what I was doing because they have a really big house and he 
could just stash me somewhere around the house where they 
wouldn't find me for the night and I would leave during the day- 
time. 

Senator Specter. So you are saying your friend's parents actual- 
ly did not know you were living there? 
David. No; they didn't. 
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Senator Specter. How long were you gone from your own home 
on that occasion? 
David. About 6 or 8 weeks, I guess. 
Senator Specter. What happened next to you? 
David. Sir? 

Senator Spectsr. What happened next? . 

David. I went back home after all of that was over agam, and 1 
got back in school. Well, let me think. We ended up moving again 
and I took off again to go see my uncle, who lived about 400 miles 
away, because I just wanted to see him. He used to be like an idol 
to me. I wanted to be a lot like him. 

I took a bus up there and then he sent me back and then a day 
later I took off again and I thumbed out to California with a girl I 
ha,(i met down at a place for runaways in Louisville. 

Senator Specter. You were 13 at the time? 

David. Yeah. 

Senator Specter. How old was the girl? 
David. Sixteen, fifteen. 

Senator Specter. Was she a runaway as well? 

David. She was getting ready to; yes. No; she was in a shelter 
house for runaways. She was getting ready to be put in a foster 
home. Her mom had just died. Her dad lived up in California and 
there was no way she could get up th^re to live with him because 
she hadn't been up there in such a long time, or that's what she 

told me. , n i_ o 

Senator Specter. So she left the foster home.'' 

David. Yeah. We left the foster home that night. 

Senator Specter. Were you in the foster home with her? 

David. No; it's not really a foster home. What it is is a place 
where runaways from off the streets can come into to stay, plus 
they have alternatives to detention places that the courts place 
there. And since she was placed there like ATD and I just walked 
in off the street. ^ 

Senator Specter. She was placed there by ATD? 

David. ATD, right. She was placed there by the authorities. 

Senator Specter. What do you mean by that? 

David. That means if she messes up or gets in a lot of trouble 
they can throw her back in the detention center for juveniles. But 
she was waiting for placement in a foster home while she was 

there. ,10 
Senator Specter. And she ran away from that place.'' 

David. Right. 

Senator Specter. And you went with her? 
David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. Where did the two of you go? 

David. A little town called Verney, Calif., about 40 miles out ot 

Los Angeles. 

Senator Specter. And what did you do there? 

David. She stayed up there. I got locked up. I ended up getting 
locked up about 4 day^ after I was up there and being sent back 

down here. , , , ^ o 

Senator Specter. What were you locked up for? 

David. We had gotten in an argument and I was throwing a bad 
fit out in the middle of the street. 
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Senator Specter. When you say we got into an argument, who do 
you mean? 

David. Me and the girl 1 thumbed up there with. And I was 
throwing kind of a temper tantrum out in the street and someone 
called the cops. They came back and got me and I came to find out 
I could have stayed if I wanted, but in a way I wanted to go home. 
So they went ahead and sent me back home. 

Senator Specter. Sent you back hoig^e? 

David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. And what did your parents say when you re- 
turned home? 

David. There was a warrant out for me on uncontroUability at 
the time, so right when I got off the bus I got taken downtown to 
the police station. But since I had turned myself in, basically, and 
came back all the way on my own, they let me go back to my mom 
again and she really didn't say that much about it. It was just an- 
other thing that had happened. She had gotten used to things like 
that happening. 

Senator Specter. She had gotten used to things like that happen- 
ing? 

David. She had given up on me at that point, kind of, yeah. 
Senator Specter. You mean your mother? 
David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. What did she say to you? 

David. It's been awhile. Let me see. She asked me why I did it. I 
don t know. My mom was a real psychological type. She'll get into 
the whys of everything or something. And she just asked me why. 

Senator Specter. She was going to help you, trying to under- 
stand you? 

David. Yeah, do the best she could. She was trying to. 
Senator Specter. What did you say to her? 

David. I just told her what had happened, why I did it, where I 
went, just basically what had hpnpened. 

Senator Specter. What did you saj^ to her as why you did it? 

David. Because, I told her, this girl wanted to find her father up 
in Cahfornia and she was afraid to go by herself, so I took her up 
there, and that's the reason I went. 

Senator Specter. You went there to take the girl? 

David. Right. 

Senator Specter. What kind of a relationship, if any, did you 
have with this 16-year-old girl? 
David. I thought I was madly in love with her. 
Senator Specter. Were you? 

David. No; I guess it was more infatuation than anything. 
Senator Specter. Have you seen her since? 

David. No; I haven't seen her, talked to her, or anything since 
then. 

Senator Specter. When you returned home what did your father 
say to you, if anything? 

David. I think he just took a belt to me or something. 

Senator Specter. You made a number of references to punish- 
ment that your father had inflicted upon you and you said earlier 
that one of the reasons you ran away initially was because you 
were fearful of punishment by your father. 
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David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. Could you tell us what that was all about? 

David. When they were still together— my dad is an alcoholic, 
and when they were still together he was drinking a whole lot. 
Him and my mom would get in arguments or him and me would 
get in an argument and he would just, you know, he might pick me 
up and throw me a few feet or might 

Senator Specter. He might pick you up and throw you a few 
feet? 

David. Well, you know, just like that [indicating]. You know, 
kind of [indicating]. 

Senator Specter. How old were you when that first occurred? 

David. I was 11 when that first occurred, I think. Yes; this was 
right before they got separated. And he was a big man and I was 
just really scared he would hurt me one of these days. So I tried to 
stay away from him as much as possible. 

senator Specter. David, there's been a reference made by Mr. 
Rabun to some experiences you had at the age of 7 and I do not 
wish to go into those because I can understand that they are prob- 
lems for you. But without going into any of that, to what extent did 
that have an influence on your later problems, if it had any influ- 
ence at all? 

David. It really didn't have all that much of an influence on my 
life. It was something that happened when I was real young and I 
didn't know what was going on. There was a lot of resentfulness in 
it that carried through onto what happened in my later years. 

Senator Specter. You were resentful that that sort of thing had 
happened to you? 

David. After I got older and realized what had happened and 
what was going on I was real resentful. 

Senator Specter. Were your parents a party to that in any way? 

David. No; they don't know about it up to this day. 

Senator Specter. It just happened with some older people and it 
was an unfortunate experience, but it had nothing to do with your 
parental guidance or your parental consent? 

David. No; they had nothing to do with it whatsoever. It was a 
babysitter, as a matter of fact, and it was just something that had 
happened. I don't understand why, but it happened. 

Senator Specter. Well, that is a hard matter and one of the 
items of concern would be its later impact. You say there was a 
spirit of resentfulness on your part. What do you mean by that? 

David. I was resentful that someone had taken advantage of me 
like that and done to me what he did and had me do to him what I 
did. I'm not like that. I'm not the type of person that gets into 
things like that and I was really resentful that someone who knew 
what was going on and knew what they were doing would still go 
ahead with a little boy and do something like that, especially me. 
I'm not anybody special, but, you know, it s me. 

Senator Specter. Do you think that experience has lingered with 
you to this moment in causing some of your current problems? 

David. Not really problems that show but a lot of problems with 
myself. It bothers me, you know, like personal problems that I deal 
with within myself. 

Senator Specter. Such as what, David? 
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David. Such as resentfulness toward people, my role, you know, 
my sexual role. 

Senator Specter. What do you mean by your sexual role? 

David. Well, OK, Fm straight. Fm not gay, but with things like 
that happening and then things that I did in the hustling, it just 
put something in my mind like well, am I sure I am straight or Fm 
not sure. And it messes with my mind a whole lot because it con- 
flicts one to the other and then I get mad at myself for this and 
then I get mad at myself for thinking this, you know, for not know- 
ing and it messes me up sometime mentally— not to a point of men- 
tally. 

Senator Specter. Not to a point of what? 

Dav^d. Not to a point of really showing any outward signs of it, 
but inside it messes me up a whole lot. 

Senator Specter. When you talked a minute ago about your role 
as a hustler, what did you mean by that? 

David. You mean my role as a hustler? I just mean a lot of times 
I thought, a lot of people downtown told me well, even if you are a 
hustler you wouldn't hustle unless you had something in you that 
attracted you to men or some part that would let you do that be- 
cause if you were totally straight and not gay at all you wouldn't 
be down here. 

And they planted a seed in my mind like am I really OK or is 
there something wrong with me. And they get me thinking well, I 
am down here so where am I at with myself. 

Senator Specter. David, how would you define what a hustler 
means? 

David. A hustler is a male, a young man who goes out on the 
streets and sells his body to, most of the times, I would say 9 out of 
10 times,, older men or men for profit. That's all a hustler is. 

Senator Specter. And you do that? 

David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. How did you get started doing that? 

David. I was in a placement. Well, I had gone to a placement 
shelter house, a place for runaways I had mentioned earlier, and I 
was living down there. My mom knew about it. I was trying to get 
myself straightened out and I was coming in — well, I wasn't put- 
ting a whole lot of effort into getting myself straightened out. I was 
coming in drunk about every day. I would say I was going jobhunt- 
ing, but I would come back drunk. 

I raised a whole bunch of trouble with a bunch of people in 
there, you know, starting arguments with people. Well, you know 
how a drunk acts. And they finally booted me out of there and I 
had nowhere to go at the time. So I just walked over to a park a 
few blocks away which I later found out was right on the hustling 
strip in Louisville. 

And I was sitting there and a counselor from the shelter house I 
just left was sitting there. We started talking. He went and bought 
some beer. We kept on talking. I really looked up to him and he 
was telling me how he had hustled and made some really good 
money. 

Senator Specter. How old was he? 

David. He was in his late 20's or early SO's, I'm not sure exactly. 
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Senator Specter. When you talked about making some really 
good money from hustling, what are you talking about by ''really 
good money"? 

David. Really good money is probably like $40 or $50 a trick, but 
that's really good money. He was talking $50 or $60 a trick, but at 
the time I didn't know whether it was a lie or straight or what. 

Senator Specter. Have you made that much money for a trick? 

David. Tve never made that much money from one. 

Senator Specter. What's the most money youVe made from a 
trick, as you put it? 

David. About $45. 

Senator Specter. And how many tricks can you turn in a night? 
David. If it's a good night, two or three, if I'm up to it. 
Senator Specter. How old were you when you started this hus- 
tling? 
David. Fifteen. 

Senator Specter. When you say 9 times out of 10 it involved sell- 
ing your body to some older man, what is the other time out of 10? 

David. Well, there's a small percentage of couples who go out to 
pick up hustlers. You know, a male and female, or maybe a woman 
will go out and pick up a hustler once in a while, but I would say 
most of them are men going out picking up hustlers. 

Senator Specter. But you have been involved in situations where 
a co!iple would pick you up as a hustler? 

David. I got propositioned once but I never went out with them. 
That only happened that one time and besides that it's always been 
men. 

Senator Specter. Always been what? 
David. Men, always been men. 

Senator Specter. What do you believe was the key factor, if you 
can identify it, in getting you started initially on drugs and alcohol, 
which later led to this hustling? 

David. Could you run that by me again? 

Senator Specter. Yes. Going back into the earliest days of the 
origin of the problem, what got you started on alcohol and drugs, 
which led you into hustling? 

David, i got myself started — well, the friend I mentioned earlier 
got me started by showing me where it was at. But I got myself 
started. And I kept into it because it made my happy, it made me 
feel good about myself. It made me feel like I was somebody and I 
fit in with somebody. 

Senator Specter. If you were to give some advice to another 
young man who was 12 years old, a young boy who was 12 years 
old, on how to avoid the terrible things that have happened to you, 
what would you say to him? 

David. Stay home and stay a boy for as long as you can. Do not 
grow up too quick. Do not try to. 

Senator Specter. Do not grow up too quick and do not try to. 

Do you have brothers and sisters? 

David. I have two younger brothers. 

Senator Specter. How old are they? 

David. One is 13 and one is 9. 

Senator Specter. Do they have any problems similar to the one 
you described? 
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David. No, neither of them are into drugs or anything like that 
right now. 

Senator Specter. Are your parents still separated? 

David. Yes, sir. They both live with my mom. 

Senator Specter. Do you counsel your brothers or talk to them 
about your own problems and ways that they can avoid such prob- 
lems? 

David. I have sat down and talked to Jeffrey, the 13-year-old. I 
have sat down and talked to him before about how— see, he does 
not know that much about my hustling days. But he has tried get- 
ting high a couple of times and I have sat down and talked to him 
about— if he is going to be getting into it deep— what he should 
watch out for; and if he is going to choose the decision to keep on 
using, once he gets into it what lays ahead of him. 

I talk to him the best I can. I relate my own experiences to him 
the best I can. 

Senator Specter. Do you think your hustling days are over? 
David. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. Why do you say it so confidently? 

David. When I was in Minnesota, one thing they really teach 
you there or give you a chance to learn up there is a chance to 
iearn about yourself. And I learned when I was up there that I can 
be somebody if I work on it, if I want to be somebody. 

I was tired of being trash and nobody and feeling like nothing, 
and I wanted to feel good on my own. I wanted to be me and find 
out who I was and build on myself, and that is what I have been 
doing ever since. 

Senator Specter. What experience did you have in Minnesota 
that led you to those conclusions? 

David. In Minnesota the treatment program, all it is is ways to 
learn to live without the drugs and to learn about yourself and to 
build on yourself. And I looked into it deeply enough to where I 
was finding out things I was going to have to do to straighten 
myself out and feel better about myself. 

And the only thing that hustling was doing was dragging me 
back down and making me feel like nobody, like a nothing. So I 
had to get out of that and stay out of it if I wanted to feel good 
about myself. 

Senator Sp .cter. Who ran the treatment program in Minnesota? 

David. It i& a hospital program, Lutheran Deacon. I am not sure 
who runs the whole thing. I just know you have, you know, your 
counselors, your drug counselors and the people up there to talk to, 
and the support you need and a whole lot of teenagers trjdng to get 
themselves straightened out. 

Senator Specter. What was your first contact with the juvenile 
court? 

David. I had run away from home and I was stajdng over at this 
girl's house, and someone had found out and called the cops to 
come get me. 

Senator Specter. Which girl was that? 

David. This was a different one, one who lived around about 4 or 
5 miles from where I live. She was just a really good friend of 
mine. 
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And they came to get me and they were just' going to take me 
home, and I took off because I did not want to go home. And I got 
about two blocks away, they caught me and they pressed a whole 
bunch of charges on me, which got me thrown into the center and 
then into the juvenile system. 

Senator Specter. What happened to you on your first contact 
with the juvenile court system? Was it a good experience, a bad ex- 
perience? How did you feel about it? 

David. I was scared at first. But then I found out I was just going 
to get a pat on the back and sent home again. That is all that hap- 
pened for a long time. 

Senator Specter. If the juvenile court had been tougher on you 
at that time, do you think it might have discouraged you from later 
violations of the law? 

David. I think if the juvenile court had looked more into my life, 
more into how I am, then they might have been able to find better 
ways to help me with my problems besides sticking me back into 
the same thing and letting it all happen again. 

Senator Specter. What do you think the juvenile court system 
should have done for you? 

David. I think they should have looked more into my life and 
found out what would have been the right program, what would 
have been right to help me at the time, instead of sending me back 
out to do it all over again. 

Senator Specter. When you say sending you back out, what do 
you mean, sending you back to your home? 

David. Sending me back home again. 

Senator Specter. Sending you back to the same environment? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Do you have any idea, David, what they might 
have done differently to have stopped you from this cycle of drugs 
and hustling? 

David. Let me think. 

They could have just been — they did not even worry about what 
I thought I needed. They just worried about what to do with me, 
where to stick me out of the way. If they had just taken more time. 
I think they need to take more time on each individual case. 

And I do not know of any kind of placement the courts have 
right now that could have helped me at the time or really could 
help me a whole lot right now. So I cannot really say what could 
have helped me at the time. I just know I think they should have 
spent more time on me, on finding out what I really needed, than 
just sticking me somewhere. 

Senator Specter. How many institutions have you been in alto- 
gether, David? 

David. Including homes? 

Senator Specter. Yes. 

[Pause.] 

David. Probably about 9 or 10, somewhere around there. 
Senator Specter. What was the best one? 

David. The treatment program in Minnesota. That is the best 
program I have ever seen in my life. 
Senator Specter. How long were you there? 
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David. It is a 6-week program. I was up there for the 6 weeks. I 
decided I wanted to stay on and to stay up there for a 6-week after- 
care program, which is just to kind of help get you back into soci- 
ety again, out of the hospital life. 

I was going to stay up there for 6 to 9 more months in a halfway 
house for drug addicts, but the financial situation got messed up 
and I came back. And I was up there a total of about 3 months. 

Senator Specter. And what was the worst institution you were 
in? 

David. The worst institution? 
Senator Specter. Yes. 

David. Our Lady of Peace. It is a mental hospital in Louisville 
where they send a lot of people who have drug problems or mental 
problems or just typical problems. And all they did — I was there 
for 3 months, too, and all they did in there was give you more 
drugs to keep you calmed down from anything else. They would 
just keep you so doped up you cannot accomplish anything while 
you are in there. 

Senator Specter. Would you have any suggestions for other 
youngsters in your age group, David, as to their relationship with 
their parents to avoid the kinds of problems you have had? 

David. Try listening every once in a while. You know, most teen- 
agers are real hardheaded and they will do what they want wheth- 
er their parents tell them to or not. And they have to find out the 
hard way. 

It just seems if they would try listening and taking in a little bit 
of advice, then they might get somewhere, because the parents are 
usually right. 

Senator Specter. Parents are usually right? 

David. Yeah, surprisingly enough. [Laughter.] 

Senator Specter. Would vou have any suggestions for young 
people with respect to how tney approach schooling, to profit from 
the mistakes you have made? 

David. Stay in school. 

Senator Specter. Are you going back to school? 

David. Well, I spent 3 years in the ninth grade and I had maybe 
a half a credit to my name. So I dropped out. I got my GED last 
January and I am attending a community college in Louisville 
now. 

I really wish I had stayed in and gotten my fullest out of the edu- 
cation system that I could have, because it seems the way things 
are going nowadays you will really need an education to get some- 
where. 

Senator Specter. Do you have any other suggestions for young 
people to try to avoid the kinds of problems you faced in your life? 

David. There are people out there who are willing to listen if you 
need someone to talk to." A lot of people do not understand, but 
then a lot of people do. And if ycu look hard enough and you want 
help badly enough, you can al\«^ays find it somewhere along the 
line, friends, family — family most of all, I would say. But there is 
always somebody out there. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rabun, what suggestions would you care to 
offer the committee, if any, based upon your knowledge of David's 
situation? 
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Mr. Rabun. Well, David's situation is typical to the extent that 
he is involved in the juvenile justice system, a system that pro- 
gressed from a dependency status to a runaway status to a delin- 
quency status, a vicious cycle where what you do feeds into the 
next act, which feeds into the next act. 

And unless there is some intervention by people who care and I 
suspect at that point at least are trained to know what to do and 
how to do it, a child like David could wind up either in the system, 
whether it be the juvenile or the adult criminal system, for the rest 
of their life, which is expensive to say the least. 

One of the things that disturbs me about David's situation is an 
apparent ease with which people who work in auxiliary positions 
in the juvenile justice system are thereby enabled to prey on kids. 
It seems from my view that David had significant contact with 
people who were acting as agents of the court, albeit maybe third 
party agents, who really used their position in a way to endanger 
the welfare of the minor. 

Senator Specter. How do they do that? 

Mr. Rabun. Well, he spoke to you about the staff member from 
one of the shelter house facilities who bought beer for him in a 
park and introduced him to this easy way to make money, and in 
effect promoted David's involvement in prostitution. He did not 
profit from it, so there would not be a legal charge in the promot- 
ing sense. 

Senator Specter. Why do you think he did that? 

Mr. Rabun. Probably because it was a way of life for him. 

Senator Specter. Why then was he placed in an authoritative po- 
sition by the system? 

Mr. Rabun. Well, I do not think the system deliberately in any 
way placed David or any other child in a situation that would 
knowingly exploit him. But the point I am tr3dng to make is, we 
have no enabling legislation, nor very few enabling procedures, 
that require any sort of screening on people who work with chil- 
dren, >yho are the most vulnerable in the entire system. And in- 
stead, in a rather cavalier fashion we can go about hiring people 
and placing them in very sensitive positions because they say they 
like kids. 

The whole definition of pedophilia is attraction to kids. That 
should not be the definition for hiring people to work in children's 
programs. 

I trust those are exceptions to the rule and not the rule. None- 
theless, I do believe as a system we are negligent in a careful 
screening and a careful understanding of the nature of pedophilia. 
These adults who prey on children sexually, whether they are boys 
or girls, we cannot even recognize them when they are in our own 
programs. 

David recognized them after the fact and in effect it was too late. 
It is sort of the what-if proposition. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, David. And thank you 
very much, Mr. Rabun. We will be recalling you in a minute or 
two. 

We very much appreciate your being here, David, for coming for- 
ward and sharing your experiences in the hope that others who are 
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young men like you may be able to profit from the mistakes and 
experiences you have had. 

David. I was glad to do it. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

I would like to call at this time Mr. Terry Sullivan, former pros- 
ecutor for the State of Illinois. Welcome, Mr. Sullivan. Would you 
state your full name and address for the record, please. 

STATEMENT OF TERRY SULLIVAN, FORMER PROSECUTOR FOR 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Mr. Sullivan. My name is Terry Sullivan, from Chicago, 111. 
Senator Specter. And what are your current activities, Mr. Sulli- 
van? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. I am presently in private practice, after having 
spent 12 years with the State attorney's office in Cook County. 

Senator Specter. And in connection with your work as a pros- 
ecuting attorney, were you involved in the prosecution of John 
Gacy? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. I was. Senator. 

Senator Specter. What role did you play? 

Mr. Sullivan. In the prosecution of John Gacy, I played the role 
of an investigator in preparing for trial and in the actual prosecu- 
tion of the case. I was involved in the direction of the investigation 
pnor to the arrest of Mr. Gacy and his being charged with the 
murders of 33 young boys. 

Senator Specter. Would you tell us what the case involved? Re- 
fresh our recollection and state for the record what was involved in 
that prosecution. 

Mr. SuixivAN. Well, what was involved was the fact that some 
young boys bodies were eventually discovered underneath the 
house and in the crawl space of John Gacy, and we later recovered 
four additional bodies attributed to him in a river some 60 miles 
south, southwest of the city of Chicago. 

Senator Specter. So how many youngsters were involved alto- 
gether with Mr. Gacy? 

Mr. Suluvan. A total of 33 dead boys were involved. Of course, 
the investigation led us to many others young men he was involved 
with, and the investigation spanned anywhere from Chicago 
through Waterloo, Iowa, through various southern points in the 
Midwest, through Kansas, and finally all the way to Los Angeles. 

Senator Specter. What was the total number of youngsters 
found to have been involved with Gacy? 

Mr. SuujvAN. Well, Senator, we will never know that exact 
number. The number we were able to find within that period of 
about 1 year or IV2 years of investigation totaled somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 100. 

Senator Specter. And what was the conclusion of the prosecution 
against Gacy? 

Mr. Suluvan. Mr. GAcy was found guilty of all 33 murders ap. 
proximately a year ago and the jury recommended the death penal- 
ty. And the Judge, Louis Garippo, sentenced him to death and he is 
presently awaiting that sentence in the Illinois State Penitentiary. 

Senator Specter. Is the case on appeal at the present time? 
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Mr. Sullivan. It is, sir. 

Senator Specter. And whrt court is it in? 

Mr. Sullivan. In Illinois it is a direct appeal to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court on a death sentence. 

Senator Specter. What were the circumstances, in a general 
way, leading to the deaths of these 33 young men? 

Mr. Sullivan. As I have sat here behind David listening to him, 
I could see that — or certainly hear that there were many, many 
similarities between the people we ran into, especially the living 
victims we encountered — by living victims, I am talking about 
those who had had some association with him and by sheer luck or 
the grace of God did in fact live. 

I find many similarities between the lifestyle David was into and 
the people we came across. For, as an example, in actually going 
through the investigation I myself had firsthand experiences of 
dealing in areas of the city of Chicago and in Holl3rwood, Calif., and 
in some other places where these young runaways would in fact 
end up in their daily lives. 

There would be certain sections of the big city where these 
people would congregate, where, if they fall into the world of hus- 
tling as David did, it would be very easy for them to run into some- 
one like a John Gacy, who in fact would go to these areas seeking 
young boys like that. 

Senator Specter. How many, if any, of the 33 involved with John 
Gacy were runaways? 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator, that is really hard to tell. I would hasten 
to add that certainly not all of them were runaways. 

Senator Specter. Some? 

Mr. Sullivan. Some were not runaways, sir. 

Senator Specter. Were any runaways? 

Mr. Sullivan. Oh, yes. Oh, yes. 

They did not just come from the Chicago area. They came from 
Michigan and 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sullivan, as best you can piece it together 
from the evidence you have, give us a typical scenario of what hap- 
pened with any one of the victims of John Gacy, from the point of 
leaving home, contact with Gacy to the extent you know it, exploi- 
tation if any. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would say first of all that would be fairly easy to 
do, piecing together from the experiences we recovered from actu- 
ally being on the streets and talking to people who knew those who 
ended up being killed. 

I must again add, we still have some seven or eight victims who 
are unidentified to this day, which I think brings more into focus 
the real problems of the runaways, especiaJly in identification and 
cooperation with law enforcement. 

But when you are talking about the typical scenario, usually the 
individuals, the youths who would have left the homes, left them 
because of the fact that they did not get along with their parents 
or they were beaten or their parents abandoned them or their par- 
ents were alcoholics. Whatever it was that drove them from their 
homes as victims, they ended up drifting to a place where they 
thought they could exist and get away from their homelife. 
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If in fact they ended up in Chicago, they would then congregate 
in a place where most of these people would be. 

Senator Specter. What was the age span of those who ran away 
from home? 

Mr. Sullivan. The age span from the ones that were identified 
was £is low as 12 or 13. 
Senator Specter. Going to how old? 

Mr. Sullivan. Most of them were in their midteens. They went 
as high as 23. 

Senator Specter. And those who were runaways had had argu- 
ments or disagreements with their parents? 

Mr. Sullivan. Sure, something that caused them to leave tha 
home to seek something better on the outside world. And what 
happened to most of these people, as I think happens to those who 
are living out there rightnow, is they crossed that very thin line 
going from a victim into what we consider a criminal. 

When they aie tossed out on the streets and forced to get some 
means of survival, they oftentimes will end up doing exactly what 
David did and get into the world of hustling. That pure survival, 
because they have nowhere else to go, is what pushes them across 
the line from victims into criminals. 

The individuals out hustling fall into male prostitution. Many 
fall into child pornography, which is flourishing to great extremes 
today. And then all of a sudden we call them criminals because of 
the fact that they have crossed what I have called that thin line. 

Unfortunately — unfortunately, especially in the Gacy case, we 
have those who were his victims, who did in fact run away who 
were victims, and then got into the hustling area where we would 
call them criminals. Unfortunately, they ended up covered by some 
foot or foot and a half of dirt in Gacy's crawlspace, and they went 
from victim to criminal back to victim. 

Senator Specter. What experience have you had with any of 
these runaways turning to violent crime, robbery, burglary? 

Mr. Sullivan. In this specific case, we did not. We were not able 
to — certainly, the people he preyed upon did not have the chance 
to go into something different. But certainly from your experience 
and from mine in 12 years of prosecuting other cases, and from 
being on the streets during this investigation, we were able to see 
that certainly the progression is there. 

If we start out with a young criminal, the chances are very good 
he will become an old criminal. 

Senator Specter. And into violent crime? 

Mr. Sullivan. Certainly into violent crime. The tendency is cer- 
tainly there, if someone determines he needs more money. We see 
it, as an example, of course, as an individual — whether he is a 
runaway, an abused or mistreated child — and he then gets into the 
criminal area just starting out and hustling, say, then he decides 
he needs more mone^, or he is drifting into the drug scene or he is 
now involved in the illicit dealing of drugs. 

Many times they will, unfortunately, arm themselves with weap- 
ons, and while they are high, as a typical example, nowadays they 
will go out and rob convenience food stores or something like that, 
not knowing how dangerous the gun is and certainly not having 
had any experience. That is how we end up with a lot of juvenile 
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murders, because they go in and panic and unfortunately kill some- 
one. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sullivan, based on your experience what 
ought the juvenile justice system be doing about the problem of the 
runaway? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Well, Senator, I personally feel— and I think that 
it is backed up by the people I have spoken with since being invited 
here, people all of the way from those who run drug centers to 
Father Jonn Smith who runs a place called Maryville in the Ciiica- 
go area, which takes in the worst of the boys who are abandoned or 
go through the court system. 

It is a general feeling that the ehtire juvenile court system, at 
least in our area, has become totally ineffective. As David said to 
you prior to my testifying, if someone v/ould have taken some time 
to decide what was wrong with him, he would not have gotten back 
into the criminal justice system. And I think that is the real key; 
To be able to find the cause, as opposed to dealing with the effect. 

In the criminal justice system, as an adult, unfortunately in my 
opinion, we do not deal with what the causes are. I do not think 
the system is set up that way and it is a myth to tell the people it 
is set up that way. 

The only way we can stop these juveniles from becoming adult 
criminals is to stop them at the point where they have their first 
contact with the system. But when you have a situation, as we now 
have at least in Cook County, where police officers will tell me, and 
I see it every day, that some kid who get in trouble, they do not 
want to take them all the way down to the juvenile justic^e system 
because they know it is overburdened, they know nothing happens, 
and they know when they are back on the street dealing mth the 
juvenile, they know they do not have any control over t'nem be- 
cause he is laughing at them because he has walked ou^*; of that 
system. 

Now, that is not to criticize the people in the system, believe me. 
The fact is, the juvenile justice system is archaic, it is overbur- 
dened. We do not have the people to staff it. We do not have the 
caseworkers to give the type of time to someone like David to say, 
"OK, this is where we are going to stop you." We dc not have the 
judges who are able to remember a kid when he comes back the 
second time, because there just are so many of them. 

It is not the system's fault. It is just the fact that it is overbur- 
dened. It is not the people in the system. Tliere ave some very good 
people in the system. 

Senator Specter. So what you are saying is you need massive ad- 
ditional resources to deal with the children on an individual basis? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. If we are going to go after the crime that you saw 
during your career as a prosecutor, which I have seen in my past 
12 years, if we are going to stop it somewhere, it will not be at the 
adult level. It has to be at the juvenile level. 

Senator Specter. What is tne critical age in your opinion, Mr. 
Sullivan, to deal with a juvenile in an effort to take him out of the 
crime cycle? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. I think it is getting younger and younger, as you 
see, getting into the situation, at least in the inner cities, that 
those who are really the real violent criminals and the gangs are 
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in their young teens, where of course they end up getting the weap- 
ons and for some reason or another they commit many of the vio- 
lent crimes. 

I think you are talking about as low as 12 years old, somewhere 
in that general area, somewhere where the system can have an 
effect on the individual and hopefully get them out of the system 
before they are in there for life. 

Senator Specter. What advice would you offer to parents to try 
to stop their youngsters from becoming runaways and the victims 
of people like John Gacy? 

Mr. Sullivan. The victims of John Gacy came from various dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Some of the victims were not runaways. Some 
of them were simply picked up under the ruse that he was a police 
officer. There was no way to help those children. They were taken 
and immobilized by him to such an extent that they never had a 
chance. 

To those who are runaways, the advice you can give parents is 
the same as David said to the kids, to the parents. It is hard to tell 
a teenager to listen to his parents or try to understand them. But 
at the same time, I find there is much, much too little attempt by 
parents to try to understand the children. 

If we can bridge that gap somehow, it is good. If in fact 

Senator Specter. Well, listening to you now, if you had projected 
through the microphones you speak on and perhaps the television 
cameras to parents of teenage children or preteenage children, and 
from the experience you have had in a very celebrated case like 
John Gacy's, with all of its overtones — certainly your experience is 
more extensive than most — if you had a moment to advise parents 
on the problems of runaways and what they ought to be looking for 
and doing, how would you put it? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think that would be very easy. What it takes is 
discipline. That would be the best advice I can give. I still give that 
advice when I am talking about people who may be coming in to 
me now and they have a child that is now in trouble. 

The point is, the disciphne is completely lacking in the home, 
and so long as those kids are able to go out and roam the streets 
thev are going to have more opportunity to fall into these pitfalls. 
So long as there is some sort of discipline in the home where the 
parents still have control over those children, there is nothing to 
say that there are not going to be arguments between parents and 
children. We will not overcome that. 

But what we can overcome is the fact that parents, while still 
having discipline and while still ruling in the home, still attempt 
to try to understand the children. And so long as that is done, we 
can see that we can avoid many of the unfortunate, terrible inci- 
dents that we had to deal with in a case like this. 

And oura may have been a celebrated case, but that is not to say 
that this is not happening all over the country, maybe in some 
lesser degree, maybe in a greater degree. But I am quite sure that 
this is not something we have seen the last of. 

Senator Specter. What kind of discipline do you recommend? 

Mr. Sullivan. I recommend the discipline where someone has 
certain hours where they have to be home, where the parents have 
some sort of control over the children still as parents. Just like the 
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court systems, when the children are allowed to just go away and 
laugh at the court systems as they do, when they are able to do 
that with their parents, then the parents have lost complete con- 
trol, and society is left to deal with whatever happens to the chil- 
dren when they end up leaving the house. 

Senator Specter. The best estimates have placed runaways in 
excess of 1 million a year, Mr. Sullivan. How would you character- 
ize the problems of runaways, drug addiction and hustling, based 
upon the experience you have had? 

Mr. Sullivan. I spent 3 years in charge of the narcotics courts in 
Chicago, so I saw kids coming in and out. I spent time in the half- 
way houses where they are trying to be rehabilitated. I have virtu- 
ally lived with some of the kids who have gone through some of 
these things. 

I had one fellow that I did not know I was prosecuting at the 
time, and some years later it turned out that he started to run and 
is now running what I think is the most successful drug program 
in the city of Chicago. And he told me point blank that he was able 
to con everybody, he was able to con the people he stole from, he 
was able to con his parents, he was able to con the policeman, he 
was able to con the judges, by starting to cry in court and the rest 
of it, he said when he ran into me. 

Aixd I finally decided I was going to prosecute him or put him in 
some other sort of program where he could get help. He came back 
years later and told me that is the only reason he is where he is 
now, because someone stood up to him. 

Senator Specter. Someone got a little tough with him, 

Mr. Sullivan. Exactly. Someplace somewhere you have to 
demand the respect from the kids. That is why I go back to the 
courts again. Until we give them the resources for them to be able 
to handle these children on a one-on-one basis, they will not get the 
respect. I do not see it at this stage. 

Senator Specter. Tliank you, Mr. Sullivan. We very much appre- 
ciate your coming here and sharing your experience and knowledge 
with us. We are much obliged. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Thank you for the invitation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sullivan follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Terry Sullivan 

My career as a prosecutor in the Office of the State's Attorney of Cook 
County, Illinois, has carried me into virtually every aspect of the criminal justice 
system. In addition to my years as a trial lawyer, I spent a portion of my career as 
a supervisor of the Narcotics Courts in Chicago. I, also, was supervisor of two 
suburban districts of Cook County. In such capacity, I came in contact with most 
every area of crime and many types of criminals. I had the opportunity to 
originate and develop a Drug Abuse Prevention Program as an alternative to 
criminal prosecution and, liKewisc, headed a special investigation and prosecution 
of child abuse which lead to murder. I have lectured to various police departments, 
colleges, and district attorneys' associations throughout the country. I am a past 
chairman of the Drug Abuse Committee of the American Bar Association and have 
been vice-chairman of various other committess; and presently am a member of 
the ABA Committee on Rules of Criminal Procedure and Evidence. Last year, I 
was a member of the prosecution team in the case of People vs. John Wayne Gacy, 
the largest mass murder case in the history of the United States in which the 
defendant was convicted of murdering thirty-three young boys, with that, I wish to 
thank this sub-committee for the invitation to address you today. 

The experience that I have been able to attain in a relatively short time has 
enabled my paths to cross and criss-cross over again with virtually every element 
of society toward which this Honorable' Sub-Committee is directing it's attentions 
today. Quite obviously, my career has placed me in touch with the workings and 
ideas of many judges and prosecutors. Likewise, I've worked with thousands of 
police officers and probation officers, but most importantly, for purposes of these 
discussions I have had many, many opportunities to deal with both victims and 
crinrtlnals. In weighing all of my experiences, my assessment of the criminal justice 
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system is that most people expect us to prosecute, defend, judge, institutionalize; 
protect, and in the end to produce from the criminal a new "man or woman" who 
has now been transformed into a law-abiding citizen, free from all tendencies 
toward criminal activity* The real problem with our woefully over-burdened 
criminal justice system is that it usually receives the criminal after such 
tendencies have already long taken root. Therefore, the modern day criminal 
justice system has, in my opinion, had to take the role of protector of the 
community and, therefore, of necessity deal with the effects of crime. It is, I 
further believe, a myth perpetrated on our fellow-citizens to allow them to think 
that this system is prepared to deal with the problem of the causes of crime. I 
hasten to add that a good juvenile justice system may be the only exception to the 
general rule. 

In reflecting upon the many experiences I have be«n fortunate enough to have 
in the criminal justice system, I recall many conversations I have had with many 
criminals, young and old, male and female, and every ethnic background 
imaginable. While conceding that my experiences lack any scientific basis, they 
certainly do contain an error of believability never found in pure facts or figures. I 
recall many men and women being sentenced to the penitentiary or the county jail 
after trial, or a plea of guilty. And, in a great majority of those 'cases, that person 
would be sentenced without the aid, comfort, or support of his or her parents. It is 

my distinct conclusion from conversations with those people that had their home 
environment been different, they wouldn't be going to jail that day. One cannot 
help but realize, therefore, that whatever brought that individual into the criminal 
world was caused prior to his entry into the criminal justice system* That system 
today is nothing more than a stop gap measure; I am firmly convinced that for us to 
ever begin reducing the tremendous effects of crime in our society today, we must 
direct our majority of efforts at identifying, preventing, and curing those things 
that cause people, especially the young, to enter tho criminal world. 

One thing we know for certain is that the young criminal has a very good 
chance of becoming an old criminal, "^at has been born out time and again as I 
have studied the criminal history sheets of many defendants. Especially in the area 
of street crime, a common adult criminal more than likely started his career as a 
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youth. My concern and the challenge to this sub^committee is to identify those 
causative elements that direct the youth toward crime. Once identified, we can 
then act in those special areas which hopefully, and I think certainly, will 
eventually reduce the rampant crime rate. 

In my experience I have found that there is unfortunately a very thin line 
which distinguishes our youthful victims from a young criminals. Many of the 
criminals I have dealt with have expressed the fact that they left their homes as 
youths for a variety of reasons. Some were mistreated and beaten, while ethers 
were simply abandoned. Still others were sexually abused while some others still 
sought relief in the outside world from parents who were alcoholics or addicts. At 
the initial stage these young people are certainly victims, but now alone and naive, 
they must find a means of survival on the streets of our cities, piinniless, they may 
find no alternative but to steal or rob, with or without a dangerous weapon. Those 
youths who chose to use a weapon oftentimes panic and unfortunately end up 
murdering innocent people. Still others will be led into using their bodies for easy 
money. Child prostitution and child pornography are flourishing for this very 
reason. And yet other youngsters will be led into the world of drugs in an effort to 
alleviate their misery. They likewise have a very good chance of becoming 
involved in the illicit, criminal activities of drug dealing and stand a good chance 
themselves of becoming addicted for life. Unfortunately, all of these young people 
stand a very good chance of becoming adult criminals and most of this element 
could be completely wiped out if we could find th<i resources and the 
responsibilities which would keep that youngster from crossing that line from 
victim into criminal. 

My experiences in the investigation preparation for trial and prosecution of 
3ohn Wayne Gacy for the murders of thirty-three young boys in the Chicago area 
brought me into personal contact with the under-ground, big city world of runaways 
(I hasten to add that not all of these victims were, in fact, runaways). I saw first- 
hand how young boys who for various reasons left their homes had to survive on the 
streets of a big city. Living day-to-day in different places and with no visible 
means of support, some of these young men are forced into the world of •'hustling." 
Using the only way they knew to make a few bucksT^the streets are a varitable 
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playground for those like 3ohn Gacy. It is unfortunate that a youngster who ran 
away from home would end up tied and bound and, eventually, under the dirt and 
lime in Gacy's crawl space. In a very short span of time, some of these young boys 
had gone from runaways (victims) to juvenile delinquents and, incredibly enough. 



exploitation of bur youths who, for one reason or another, end up on the streets of 
our cities. 

The solutions to the problem do not, for the most part, lie in the proposals for 
more laws. Certainly, I favor stricter laws aimed against the exploiter 
(pornographer, etc.) of our youths but the main thrust in the direction of solutions 
must be aimed at the "victim" level. We must establish programs and places for 
abused and mistreated children so that they have an alternative to living on the 
streets. Efforts by well-intentioned social agencies are becoming virtually 
ineffective due to the overwhelming number of cases they must handle. Likewise, 
our juvenile courts have become so inundated of late that they youths that enter 
that system become mere statistics. Somewhere, soon, someone^ must have the 
initiative to start a pilot project, if only on a smaller, scale, where each of the 
youths are treated as an individual as soon as they come in contact with the 
system. Probation officers who can adequately counsel the young, judges who can 
remember the faces of the youngsters, and social agencies with the wherewithall to 
care for each child must be set up if, in fact, we are ever to attack the increasing 
problem of crime. There is no doubt in my mind that at the present time we are 
involved in a losing battle. Someone somewhere sometime must stand up, face the 
problem, and attack it head-on. 



back to victims again. 



Those victims are prime examples, of the terrible 
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Senator Specter. I would like to call at this time Father Bruce 
Ritter and Mr. Ronald J. Pregliasco and recall Mr. John Rabun for 
a panel, please. 

Father Ritter, thank you very much for joining us today. You are 
the executive director of Covenant House in New York City. We 
thank you for being with us. And we would be very pleased to hear 
your testimony and suggestions on the problem of the runaway. 

STATEMENT OF FATHER BRUCE RITTER, FOUNDER AND 
PRESIDENT, COVENANT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 

Father Ritter. I am delighted to be able to testify before this 
committee about the particular work my friends and I do in New 
York among the sexually exploited youngsters in the city. We oper- 
ate in Times Square a program called under 21. It is a 24-hour-a. 
day crisis center where children can come in anytime at all day or 
night and get help on a no-questions-asked basis— food, clothing, 
shelter, protection from their pimp 

Senator Specter. Where is that located. Father Ritter? 

Father Rhter. Eighth Avenue and 43d Street. And a much 
larger program Tenth Avenue and 41st Street. 

Senator Specter. Eighth Avenue between 43d and 44th? You 
may have some increase in business. 

Father Ritter. I think we might. 

About 1,000 kids a month come to our program. Two-thirds of 
them are boys. Forty-five percent come from New York State, the 
rest from all over the country. Two-thirds have been involved in 
prostitution and pornography. Eighty percent of these kids come 
from one-parent families with a history of alcoholism, child abuse, 
plus. There are very few mysteries about why children run away 
from home. Very few children leave a warm, loving, and supportive 
family. 

As I am sure most people here know. Times Square has become 
the center for prostitution and pornography in the United States 
Everyday hundreds and hundreds of boys and girls, young men and 
young women, make their living there as prostitutes in the 10 
blocks around where our center is located and where I live on 
Eighth Avenue. 

The sex industry is at least a $1 billion a year business. The 

Eohce have identified hundreds of pimps who work that neighbor- 
ood, controlling literally thousands of young people. 
And as most people are aware but no one likes to acknowledge, 
the sex industry is completely dominated and controlled by orga- 
nized crime. In fact, the five New York City crime families make so 
much money from the sex industry that they have declared Times 
Square to be open territory, meaning all the crime families are 
there, they have just divided up the business, you know. 

For example, the Gambino and Genovese crime families control 
the pornography. Matty the Horse, Matty lanello, controls the top- 
less barindustry and runs a string of gay bars and transvestite 
places. The Angelo Bnmo crime family operates four places in that 
area, two of them practically across the street from our center. 

There is no doubt that these very evil and greedy men dominate 
the industry. 
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Senator Specter. Why is more not being done by way of law en- 
forcement, Father? 

Father Ritter. Organized crime, I think, in our country has 
become a part of the warp and woof of our society. They are, for all 
practical purposes, immune. They live and work with impunity. 
They are literally, I think. Senator, America's domestic terrorists. 
It has proven extremely difficult to arrest, prosecute, and convict 
them. And in my view, it is many ways a protected industry. 

Senator Specter. Protected through police corruption? 

Father Ritter. Not necessarily corruption. 

Senator Specter. How protected then? 

Father RrriER. I will give you an example. Two of my kids were 
hustling in Matty the Horse's place. That is a big transvestite 
hangout on West 44th Street. They were picked up at 2 o'clock in 
the morning by a iohn in the place, taken over to Jersey, raped and 
slashed pretty badly. 

Senator Specter. How old were these youngsters? 

Father Ritter. 14 and 15. 

Senator Specter. 14- and 15-year-old boys? 

Father Ritter. Right. Nothing happened. Show World, which is 
run by 

Senator Specter. Was there an effort made to determine who did 
it, to your knowledge? 

Father Rftter. As far as I know, no effort was made. We report- 
ed the case to the police, and nothing happened. 

By and large, the attitude of the officialdom in New York is if 
the place is well run and does not cause problems on the street, it 
will be ignored. Show World, for example, is a 24-hour-a-day sexual 
supermarket on the comer of Eighth Avenue and 42nd Street. No 
problems occur there because they have their own security force. 
The police simply do not bother them. 

Senator Specter. But in a situation where young boys are picked 
up, and raped, attacked, and assaulted, that certainly violates the 
term you just articulated; that is, no trouble. 

Father RnrER. It does. Senator. Last September, 6 weeks ago, 
three of my kids were murdered. One was 14, another 18, another 
19. The fact that three children were murdered m New York Ciiy 
never even appeared in the newspapers or on our television 
screens. These kids died as anonymously as they lived. 

Senator Specter. Are you suggesting that there is no interest by 
law enforcement in those kinds of murders? 

Father Rftter. There is interest after the fact, after the fact. 

Senator Specter. Were investigations made of those murders, to 
your knowledge? 

Father Ritter. Yes. After the fact. 

Senator Specter. What occurred as a result of those investiga- 
tions, if you know? 

Father Ritter. One child is still unidentified. In the second case, 
the perpetrator has not been found. And in the third case the 
police think they have a suspect. 

Senator Specter. Father, what is your suggestion as to how we 
cope with this kind of a problem? . n. , 

Father Rhter. The reality is. Senator, that I believe quite firmly 
that, God help us, we want a sex industry in this country. We have 
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a sex industry because there are millions and millions of custom- 
ers, johns, who have decided that prostitution is a victimless crime, 
that it is nothing more than a mere commercial recreational trans- 
action between someone who wants to buy something and someone 
who maybe has to sell. 

And I am quoting now a New York County Family Court Judge, 
Margaret Taylor, when she dismissed the charges against a 15- 
year-old prostitute and her 30-year-old customer, and she said, 
prostitution "is nothing more than a mere commercial recreational 
transaction and legal." ' 

Our mayor said recently that in his view the sex industry had a 
right to exist. But he added very hastily of course he was "opposed 
to prostitution," which is like saying, I am going to take a bath, 
but I really do not want to get wet." 

The comptroller of our city recently suggested that New York 
City spend tax dollars advertising the existence of the sex scene as 
a tourist attraction. 

Senator Specter. Is there, in fact, such city advertising? 

Father Ritter. No. 

Senator Specter. I take it you think there ought to be a lot 
tougher attitude by local law enforcement in cracking down on 
prostitition and other violations? 

Father Ritter. Yes, there should. The police will say quite truly 
they do not have the resources, the manpower, the jail cells. The 
prosecutors say these cases would clog up the calendar. The judges 
would say there are no jail cells. 

One of the chief judges of the New York criminal court told me 
recently that in his view he had become a pimp for the city of New 
York because of the way he felt he was forced to handle these cases 
of prostitution. He gave them light fines. The fines were immedi- 
ately paid by the pimps who sat in the back row of the courtroom, 
and the girls were put back on the street to make the fine by being 
prostitutes. 

Senator Specter. Was he imposing the maximum fines allowable 
by law? 

Father Ritter. No; the average fine is $25, $40, $50. 
Senator Specter. Do you know what the law provides for a fine? 
Probably $1,000. 

Father Ritter. It depends, really, I suppose, on the number of 
convictions. 

Senator Specter. Do you know why the judge did not impose 
higher fines? 
Father Ritter. I asked him why he did that. 
Senator Specter. What did he say? 

Father Ritter. He looked at me and said: "My hands are tied." 
And I said: "Who tied your hands?" And he would not answer. 

Senator, this year we expect 

Senator Specter. Did you mention his name? 
Father Rftter. No. This year 

Senator Specter. I would like for you to provide it to me private- 
ly, if you would. 
[Father Ritter nods affirmatively.] 

Father RriTER. This year we expect 12,000 to 15,000 children to 
come into our center. Most of them will have been involved in pros- 
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titution and pornography. Hundreds of them, hterally hundreds, 
will have been beaten, raped, tortured, and held prisoner. And 
some of them will be killed. There is not a single public jurisdiction 
in New York City or New York State that will accept responsibility 
for a homeless 16- or 17-year-old boy or girl. 

I mean these kids face the cruelest possible dilemma for a kid. 
One of my boys put it for me very directly. He said: "Bruce, I have 
two choices. I can either go with a John, a customer, and do what 
he wants"- -his actual phrase was "sell my tail"— "or," he said, "I 
can rip someone off and go to jail." And he said: "I am afraid to go 
to jail. I wouldn't make it through my first shower, I can't get a 
job. I have no skills. I have no place to live." 

Senator Specter. He said he could not make it through his first 
shower? 

[Father Ritter nods affirmatively.] 

Father Ritter. He is 16 years old. I literally do not know what I 
would have done were I 16 and faced with that impossible choice. 

Senator Specter. Father Ritter, you paint a very gloomy picture. 
What would you suggest that this committee should do about it? 

Father Ritter. Senator, the reasons that we have problems like 
this are very complex. There are no easy solutions. You could 
throw enormous amounts of money at the problem, and nothing 
really would happen. Things will change in this area when the 
American, people decide to change their attitudes. 

Our kids are not the problem. It is we adults who are the prob- 
lem. We have decided in our society quite clearly that sex is enter- 
tainment and that it is OK to pay the entertainers, even when, 
God help us, they are children. And until this attitude gets 
changed, we are going to witness an ever-increasing number of 
young people involved in and caught up in a life of prostitution, a 
street life of unbelievable degradation. 

You know, the two favorite television shows in this country are 
"General Hospital" and "Dallas." The themes of these shows are 
adultery, fornication, homosexuality, greed, lust, cruelty — our two 
favorite shows. You know, the word on the street is, "Johns prefer 
chicken," kids, I have had conversations with 18-year-old prosti- 
tutes to the effect that: "Bruce, the kids are putting us out of busi- 
ness." 

There are many things that could be done and should be done. 
We need stricter, more stringent, more persevering law enforce- 
ment. In my view, pimps, for all practical purposes, work with im- 
munity. There is no question in my mind that the law enforcement 
with regard to pimps is not serious. We do need tougher judges. 

But what we have to face is the fact that there are hundreds of 
thousands of teenagers in our society who have left homes, have 
walked away from them because they no longer exist. They cannot 
return there. And we must accept some kind of responsibility to 
provide care and protection for these children. 

In New York, for example, once you blow the candles out on 
your 16th birthday cake, you can look your parents right in the eye 
and say: "Goodbye, Mom and Dad, it's been nice, or not so nice, but 
it's all over." You can walk out of your house and they cannot get 
you back. You can drop out of school; that is legal. But here are 
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some of the things you cannot do; you cannot appeal to the Bureau 
of Child Welfare, you are too old. 

Senator Specter. Would you suggest raising the age? 

Father Ritter. No; it is unrealistic, it is simply unrealistic. You 
cannot appeal to the Division of Youth, you are too old. You cannot 
get on welfare, you are too young. You cannot get medical help, 
you are too young. You cannot get work, you are too young. You 
cannot even legally sign into a hotel or motel, you are too young. 

What vou can and do, for all practical purposes is, in order to 
survive, become a prostitute. 

Senator Specter. Father Ritter, what advice would you give to 
the parents to deal with and try to stop the runaways from their 
homes, children running away? 

Father Ritter. I really do not think the problem should be stated 
that way. Kids that run away from basically warm, intact families 
really do not stay away very long. If they stay away for a night or 
two, they will return home. 

Basically, the kids who run away and stay away are children 
whose families have disintegrated, who really do not want the kids, 
most of the time. 

Senator Specter. But there are many children who run away 
from parents who do not want them to run away. 

Father Ritter. That is true. I would estimate, based on our expe- 
rience, maybe 20 percent of the kids. 

Senator Specter. All right. Dealing with that 20 percent, at least 
as a starting point, based on your extensive experience, what 
advice would you have for parents where the children have shown 
some inclination to run away? What should the parents do to try to 
stop them from being runaways? 

Father Ritter. OK. Usually, a boy or girl runs away from a good 
family like this, largely as a result of years and years of recrimina- 
tion, bitterness, misunderstanding, and lack of communication. 
And when you come to the crisis point, the flashpoint, when the 
kid decides to take off, it is very difficult then to recover the rela- 
tionship. 

I would strongly recommend that families who are having seri- 
ous difficulties with their teenaged children, that they immediately 
involve a trusted, competent, third party. It does not have to be a 
psychologist or psychiatrist. It could be a close family friend, a rel- 
ative, a priest, a minister, some counselor, someone in whom both 
the child and the parent have confidence and trust so they can per- 
haps begin to work through some of the problems that may force 
that child to run way. 

Senator Specter. Father Ritter, what advice would you give to 
the youngsters? 

Father RrrrER. Don't stop talking. Don't run. Go to some adult 
friend, not one of your peers. Go to an adult friend that you trust 
and try to talk out problems. Usually, help can be found for chil- 
dren from intact families, if the kids know where to find it. We 
have made it difficult, however, for these kids to get that kind of 
help. 

Senator Specter. I am sorrv, but I must interrupt at this 
moment. After we had scheduled these hearings, the Appropri- 
ations Committee scheduled a markup to consider the bill for the 
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Departments of Labor, Health and Human Services and related 
agencies. That started 1 hour ago. We have a quorum there, and 
there are matters thereto which I must now attend to. 

So I must interrupt, and I will be back as soon as I can. 

[The prepared statement of Father Ritter and additional materi- 
al follows:] 




on 
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Prepared Statement of Father Bruce Ritter 



I am Father Bruce Ritber, the founder and President of Covenant House, 
which is an agency that has specialized in the care of runaway, homeless, and 
sescually exploited youth since 1968. Located in the heart of Times Square in 
New York City, we are open 24 hours a day to provide anyone under 21 years of 



ling, medical, legal, casewor''., educational and vocational services that are 
designed to help them make a successful transition into productive adulthood. 
Under out policy of open intake, no one who meets our age criteria and ccnies 
to us for help my ever be turned away. On the average, we see about 1,000 
youngsters each month. 

Before providing specific reccrmendations, I want to thank Senator 
Spector and the members of the Subconnittee on Juvenile Justice, for the op- 
portunity to present this testimony on behalf of a population that has re- 
mained nearly invisible. Last year, the Subcormittee on the Constitution 
estimated that there may be over one million runaways in the United States 
with 500,000 of these youth being homeless. Similarly, the Subcottmittee on 
Select Education in the House has asked the General Accounting Office to 
conduct a national survey, with which we eure cooperating, on the incidence 
of child prostitution and pornography so that we may have a more accurate 
understanding ofi the range of this problem which is directly related to 
runaway and homeless youth. 

I have no doubt that this survey will show a dramatic Increase in 
runaway axxJ homeless youth beccniing involved in child prostitution and por^ 
nography. While this may be most visibly evidenced in Times Square, the 
forthconing National Symposium on Ejq>loited and Victimized Children in 
liouisville will surely demonstrate that the problem exists in every urban 
area throughout the country. However, as important as it is to have hard 
Information an the incidence of occurence, we irust move bej^nd this stage 
to the point where we can take seme decisive action. That is why I am 
pleased to address you today, and that is why I coimend the efforts you 
aie taking here to help these youngsters. 



age with basic food, clothing and shelter as well as with sup^rtive counsel- 
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It may interest you to know that my cwn introduction to the problem 
was quite accidental. I am a Franciscan priest who was teaching medieval 
theology at Manhattan College in 1968. During one of my lectures on the 
need to become actively involved with the poor, my students challenged me 
to practice what I preached, with the consent of my superiors, I soon found 
myself living in New York's Eas^-, Village which, then as new, is an extremely 
poor area frequented by drug addicts, illegal aliens and hcxneless children. 
It was there that around 2:00AM one sncwy winter day, I was awakened by six 
kids, aged 14 to 17, who asked to spend the night on my livingroom floor. 
It turned out that they had just been burned out of the abandoned building 
that was their home by seme jionkies vto wanted them to work as prostitutes-* 
that was after they had run away from a "friendly" couple in Yonkers \^ 
made them pay for their roan and board by starring in a poxnogra^ihic movie. 

Later that day, after 24 different teleptaie calls to public and 
private child welfare agencies, the best advice I received on how to help 
these children was to have them eunrested. Since it should not be a crime 
to be homeless and hungry in our country, I decided to care for them my- 
self. In that way was Covenant House bom. 

Since 1977, vrfien we opened our Under 21 Center in Times Square, 

over 20,000 youngsters have ocme to us for help. CXir statistics for 1980 

show that 43% of these kids were residents of New York State, with the 
majority caning from any of the other 49 states as well as from U. S. 

possessions and foreign countries. The vast majority, or 76% of our 

total population, were between the ages of 16 and 21. Sixty-five per 

cent of them were males, and 71% were Black and Hispanic youngsters. 

On the average, they have a 5th grade reading level and oone from single 

parent families with a history of alcoholism and child abuse. More than 

60% of them ha\'e ea^jerienced seme form of sexual e35)loitatiQn during 

their lives on the streets. 

Over the years, our wrk with these youngsters has established 

a strikingly similar pattern. As I mentioned earlier, the first category 

are younger children who have run away fron hone to avoid situations of 
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eibuse and neglect, including sexual abuse. The second category, mostly 
older adolescents, may more porperly be termed "throwaways" instead of 
runaways as they have been forced to leave homes that can no longer 
sustain thero. Finding thenselves on the streets, with little marketable 
skAlls, these kids are soon recruited, if not openly abducted, by the 
organized child prostitution and pornography industries v^ch, in New 
York at least, are estlji^ted to earn close to $1 Billion each year, much 
of it tax free. 

If you could talk to these kids, as I have, you would see a face 
before you that is prenaturely old from malnourishment, beatings and ve- 
neral disease. You would sense a spirit that has been broken, bereft of 
all hope, and terribly isolated. I will never forget one 17 year old boy, 
\Ax> had been working in the streets for four years, who said, "give me one 
good reason why I should not jump off the Brooklyn Bridge." I was hard 
pressed to give him an answer that would make sense to him. His situation 
was not unique by any means. 

In fact, one of the most difficult obstacles my staff has to face 
in working with these kids is to give them a genuine feeling of self-value 
which will motivate them to reconstruct their lives. Streetwise youngsters 
know, from what they have experienced, that our society is content to ac- 
c^yt child prostitJation as a so-called "victimless" crime. Without a home 
and with marginal skills, they knew that there are very few jobs open to 
them. Ihey also know the violence of the streets and that their exploiters 
will not sit idly by and lose their source of Income. 

JUst this last September, there were three girls, all under the age 
of 17, who had spent sane time with us at Under 21 and were found brutally 
imrdered within five blocks of our Center. One of them has yet to be posi- 
tively identified by the police. A pljtp actually came into our Center one 
inaming and offered us |500 for a 13 yeau: old girl from Maine. A 14 year 
old boy was chased into the Center one day by his plJtp vAio was carrying a 
broken bottle. He was trying to kill the boy who had escaped from a motel 
right down the street v^re he was held prisoner for six weeks. A 17 year 
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old girl from Staten Island had a tough tiire making the $200 a ni^t her 
plirp required. She would come iiito our Center for just a few minutes at 
a time, to get a bite to eat or a shcwer, before she vgent back on the street. 
I met her a few weeks before Christmas, and she was killed just shortly be- 
fore New Year's. Her body was chopped in a dozen pieces and distributed 
in various parts of New York ai^a New Jersey, wrapped in Christmas packages. 
There are nore recent case studies amended to this testimony with still 
nore exanples, if you need them. 

What we are up agciinst, pure and siitple, is the greeed of organized 
crime which capitalizes on the disintegration of the American family by using 
the children and young adults whom nobody war.ts to satisfy our society's most 
depraved sexual desires. If you took a walk down Eighth Avenue and 42nd 
Street today, you would see the marquee of the Grand Pussycat Theatre, 
which is the flagship of Mikey Zefferano*s national network of pom palaces, 
all aglow with notices of the mDVie called "Kid Stuff." You would pass by 
the newly rec^^ened Paradise Alley, featuring live nudes, right across from 
our Under 21 Center. Martin Hodas, who owns this establishment and six 
others, enjoys the good life out in the exclusive suburb of Lawrence, long 
Island. Paradise Alley is right next to the Cameo pom theatre, vdiich is 
right next to the Globe Hotel, the biggest hotbed hotel on the block which 
rents rocms by the hour. 

All of this exists openly for anyone to see despite thti presence 
of the Protection of Children Against Sexual E>q)loitation Act of i377, de- 
spite the excellent efforts of the Mayor's Midtown Enforcement Project, and 
despite the outrage of thousands of pec^le give generously to ke^ Cov- 
enant House there on Eighth Avenue while also demanding of their respective 
legislators that scmething be done to step it. 

Why does this exist? Because a small segment of our society wants 
it. The rest of us decry it, but do not seem able to do anything about itr 
Perhaps we don't care enou^, or majte we don't knew enou*^. 

By these hearings, you have evidenced a concern to take some act:(.on, 
and I am pleased to assist you by offering the following reocnmendations: 
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(1) One relatively easy solution will be for this Subccimilttee 
to support the bill already introduced before the CJongress by 
Senator Paula Hawkins from Florida v*iich would create a national 
clearinghouse for missing childzren. As we untterstand it, this 
bill will allcw pairents or anyone with potential infoinnation on 
missing and runaway childzren to enter such data into the national 
cotfjuter system which is already maintained by the FBI. Con- 
fidentiality and safeguards against abuse of the system vrf.ll 
be assured by allowing only law enforcement officials to have 
access to this information. This will better equip thesn in 
their efforts to find such children and return then to their 
parents. Vfe at Covenant House return about 60 children each 
week to parents who are overjoyed to learn '^that their children 
are well and will soon be returned to them. 

(2) Hcwever, the above bill will do little to help those 
adolescents and young adults vto are not wanted by their 
parents. I can't tell you the nuiT4)er of times I have tele- 
phoned parents to inform them that we have their children 
only to have them tell me that since I have them, then I can 
keep them. In these cases, we need the resources to help these 
youngsters establish themselves in independent living situa- 
tions and, when you examine this further, their nost presiaing 
need is for housing. 

Last y^ar, we were able to place nearly 2,000 youngsters into 
entry level jobs or job traijiing programs, but it takes a 
minimum of 18 months to ocnplete such training. If one 
with admitedly marginal skills has to worry each day about 
where he or she will sleep that ni^t, there is not much 
energy left to be applied to learning a job skill. Sane kind 
of temporary housing or a voucher system for attaining such 
housing most be made available to these youngsters if we 
are to really sxjpport their efforts to enter the job market. 
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In addition, the private sector enployers who do develop jc^ 
training programs must be assured that tax incentives vdll be 
granted, so that they will expand upon this vitally needed 
service. 

(3) Given the current pressure to balance the Federal budget, 
I mast encourage you to continue your excellent efforts to 
assure that funding for runaway shelters is not decreased. T^e 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, v^ch is based 
here in Washington, can tell you of the actual need to increase 
the number of shelters that exist for honeless youth, and I 
urge you to invite Steve Rcurke, the Execuitve Director, to 
submit his own written testimony in this regard. 

We know that conrnmity-based diversion programs and other shelter 
programs further the intent of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act by providing cost effective alternatives to the 
incarceration of status offenders. They also prevent thousands 
of homeless youth from being forced to ooramit crimes to get the 
money they need for survival. As a 20 year old runaway from 
Massachusetts told Barbara Rosen of the Wall Street Journal , in 
a recent article about Covenant House that is included in your 
press kit. Under 21 "stopped me from doing something I don't 
want to do." In fact, we feel that our presence in Times Square 
has done more to reduce crime there than any other single factor. 

(4) On the matter of child abuse, we are greatly encouraged by 

the number of bills that are before the Congress which will help 

local ocrmanities address this growing problem. However, we 
urge that child prostitution and pornography be included in all 

definitions of child abuse, and that local child protective 

officials be mandated to investigate cases of youngsters 

abused, destitute and maltreated on the streets as well as 

within the home. 
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(5) On the matter of child pomograf*iy, I am appending to this 



testlitony a copy of an "amicus curiae" brief which we currently 
have pending before the U.S. Supreme Court. Ihis supports the 
a^3peal nade by Manhattan District Attorney Morgenthau in the 
matter of New York v. Ferber, the notorius "kiddie pom" case 
in v*iich the State Court of Appeals found the penal law v*iich 
banned the sexual performance by a child to be unconstitutional. 

I urge this Suboatriittee to use the benefit of the most current 
findings fran child psychologists and other experts that we have 
presented to shew the long term damage to victims of child por- 
nography who must live with the knwoe ledge that their body is 
"avaalable" for anyone willing to pay the price. Additionally, 
we demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the Federal statute against 
child pornography in that since its enactment in 1977, only 13 
Indictments have been obtained under the "distribution" section 
and only one indictment, and no convictions, under the "production" 
section of the Act. This Subconnittee must strengthen the Pro- 
tection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation Act so that a 
finding of obscenity is not the only recourse that local con- 
nwnities have to protect their children against this vilest 
form of child abuse. 

(6) Finally, I must ask you to direct the FBI to become nore 
involved in uncovering the national networks of prostitution 
and pomograi^y which are nany times oontrolled by the same 
organized crime figures who deal in the trafficking of illegal 
drugs, waterfront corruption and labor sweatshops. Ihe Justice 
Department must also take a leadership position in encouraging 
the prosecution and mandatory sentencing of people convicted 
of these crimes. 

In closing, let me again thank you for the invitation to speak 

to you today. Let me also repeat that we at Covenant House stand ready 
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to AMiat this Subcjcnmittae and any other group which seeks to evidence 
thi am concern and ccranitment that we have to the profXMiticn that 
young people should not be bought, »old or otherwise exploited by adults 



anywhare at aiiytiine. 



APPENDIX 



Linda » age 17, ran dozens of times from a mother prone to break- 
downs and an alcoholic and seductive father who physically abused 
her. Each time she received a beating from her father, Linda left 
her home in New Jersey for Times Square. There she engaged in 
prostitution and drug use. Linda came to Covenant House and re- 
ceived shelter and counseling in tue girls' runaway progr2un. 
Early one morning she was pursued by a street gang and ran into 
a building and up to the roof. Either falling or jumping in her 
panic, Linda was impaled on an iron fence, which had to be severed 
with a blow torch in order for her to be taken to a hospital. 
After her discharge, Linda went home and received physical therapy. 
In 1980, Linda was seen in the Tiroes Square area prostituting once 
again. In May 1981 she gave birth to a baby boy. Linda is current- 
ly living in New Jersey with the baby*s father in an apartment 
furnished by her parents. 

Diana , age 17, first came to Under 21 in 1978, after fleeing from 
her pimp. She initially appeared severely depressed and expressed 
suicidal thoughts. Diana would leave Under 21 for long periods 
of time to return to prostitution. Contact with Diana's mother in- 
dicated that she was remanded to an in-patient psychiatric facil- 
ity in New Jersey where the family lives. Although our efforts to 
return Diana to this facility were futile, we were so concerned 
about her depression that we facilitated hospitalization in a psy- 
chiatric hospital in New York City. Several times over the next 
two years, Diana returned home, only to come back to her pimp after 
a few months. In late 1980, Diana left her parents and began 
prostituting herself again. In September 1981 Diana tried to com- 
mit suicide and was placed in a New York City psychiatric hospital 
for observation. The hospital was willing to discharge her to 
Covenant House regardless of her heavily depressed state. Coven- 
ant House would not accept her referral. In October 1981, Diana 
was discharged from the psychiatric facility. 

Hope , 17, was referred to Under 21 by the police a year-and-a- 
half ago. She had been in placement for over three years, as her 
mother was unzUDle to care for her. Hope refused to return to the 
agency in which she was placed, and SSC was unable to develop other 
options for her. As a result, Hope lived on the streets, support- 
ing herself through prostitution and becoming involved in a local 
gang. In March 1981, Hope was arrested for prostitution and 
imxgging, and is presently serving a one- to three-year sentence 
in a correctional facility. She continues to meet on a monthly 
basis with a Covenant House social worker in order to work on 
post-probation alternatives. 

William , age 16, came to New York City from Gainesville, Florida. 
He was referred to Under 21 by a friend of the family. William 
has been living with his mother and two sisters, and started running 
away when he was 12. William said that his mother physically abused 
him and his sister, and allowed her boyfriends to physically abuse 
him and sexually abuse his sisters. He also said that the mother 
purchased alcohol rather than food with her welfare checks. William 
appeared to be malnourished, tired and drawn. He reported that he 
had been using drugs and alcohol since the age of 13 to cope with 
his family problems. Willieun was eventually returned to the 
Florida Protective Services in lieu of facing contempt charges for 
truancy in Florida* 
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I<*rrY » age 19, lived with his mother and maternal grandmother in 
Brooklyn vintil age eight. His' grandmother took the more active role 
in his early upbringing. When he was five years old, Larry acciden- 
tally set £ire to his k^d. His grandmother made him sleep on the 
bare hex spring to teach him a lesson, and seemed more concerned 
about the apartment them about her grandson. At the age of eight 
his mother was hospitalized for a psychiatric illness. For the 
next six years, Larry was shuffled between an uncle in Queens and 
an aunt in Union town, pa. Re was unable to adjust, and began 
truanting, taking drugs, and getting into trouble. His grandmother 
put him up for adoption, ^nd he was placed in several foster homes 
followed by a series of group home placements. Larry became a 
chronic agency runaway and came to Under 21 and to ICU in December 
1980, requesting shelter and a Job Corps referral. Larry is current- 
ly involved in covinseling through the ICU, and is interested in 
entering a school or day program. 

Arthur , age 20, lived with his natural parents until age nine, 
when his mother died of cancer. The family was split up and he and 
two siblings went to live with an aunt and uncle for two years. 
They returned to the father and because of constant conflicts, 
overcrowding and Arthur *8 inability to get along with his step- 
mother, he ran away. At the age of 13, Arthur was arrested for 
driving a stolen car and placed in a shelter, followed by a group 
home placement. Arthur became an habitual agency runaway and 
sabotaged numerous SSC placements. Arthur came to Under 21 in 
June 1978, and came many times thereafter. His case was referred 
to ICU, but he refused their services. Arthur took to the streets, 
hanging out on 42nd Street, living from place to place and becoming 
involved, briefly, with gang activities. In October 1980, Arthur 
returned and it was learned that he had to appear in court to face 
a robbery charge. Arrangements were made for Arthur to take a 
test in order to qualify for a GED training program. He passed 
the test and all information was documented and sent to the judge 
to verify Arthur's intentions. Arthur is presently awaiting the 
court's decision. 

Tom, age 18, grew up in Upper Manhattan. His mother is alcoholic, 
and stabbed the father to death when Tom was about one-year-old. 
The mother spent some time in jail for the crime, and Tom went to 
live with an uncle. His uncle was very strict and there seemed 
to be some evidence of abuse, although no complaint was made. 
It was during this time that Tom began running aw2ty. Tom lived 
with his uncle until he was 12, when he returned to his mother. 
He continued to run, and was placed in a residential treatment 
center at 13. His mother went to court to have him discharged 
back to her custody, and he continued to r\in and started acting 
out. Tom was in and out of several SSC placements and drug treat- 
ment programs between the ages of 15 and 17 . He was arrested in 
April 1980 for breaking and entering; in May 1980 for purse snatching; 
and in August 1980 as an accomplice to a robbery. He spent four 
months in jail and received five years ^probation. Tom was referred 
to ICU in February 1981 because his mother threw him out. He re- 
ceived shelter at Under 21 and was discharged after three days for 
stealing. He was referred to a series of placements and discharged 
for acting out behavior. In March 1981 he was arrested for posses- 
sion of marijuana. Tom was placed in a group home and ICU contacted 
Tom*s probation officer and lawyer recommending that as a condition 
of probation, Tom be placed at a secure facility offering psychi- 
atric care. 

Victor , age 16, is on prc^ation for two charges of robbery in Feb- 
ruary and March 1981- Victor ran away to Under 21 after stealing 
money belonging to his family. He ran because he feared that his 
father would physically assault him for taking the money, victor 
returned to the home , and the entire family is receiving counseling 
which has relieved much of the tension, victor will be entering 
the Job Corps in October 1981 in order to receive his high school 
diploma and to learn a trade. 
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George, age 17, was referred to Under 21 by the Salvation Army. 
He lived with both parents until he was four* when his parents aep~ 
arated. The children remained in Brooklyn with their mother. 
George's father was killed in a truck accident when George was 
14, which has impacted greatly on his emotional stability. Be had 
been running away since he was 13 because he resented the attention 
his mother paid to his siblings. His problems have been compounded 
by his mother's rejection of his current homosexual lifestyle. 
Several family meetings were set up for counseling sessions, which 
George's mother did not attend, although she eventually signed papers 
so that George could be placed in a group home or treatment center. 

Patti, age 16, has been in foster care since the age of three. 
At the age of 14 her foster mother moved to North Carolina, and 
Patti *s mother would not allow her to accompany the foster family. 
Patti had tired of foster care, and lived with a friend in Atlanta 
for three years. She recently visited New York and was forced into 
prostitution by her aunt's boyfriend. She became frightened and 
despondent, and went to the Port Authority for help. The police 
in the Port Authority referred her to Under 21. Patti was sus- 
pected of continuing her involvement in prostitution while at Under 
21, and was confronted and counseled around that issue. She at- 
tended an on-site school, P.S. 106M. Although her attandance was 
poor, her progress was satisfactory. Patti is currently in the 
Job Corps and hopes to receive her GED and training in nursing. 

Dana, 17, was raised by her grandparents in Chicago. When she was 
13, her mother took her to California, where she began to beat on 
Dana, for no apparent reason, Dana ran away at age 14, was placed 
in a group home at age 15, aud then at 16 she joined the reserves. 
She received an honorable discharge for medical reasons in June 
19tl. Dana came to Under 21 in August 19B1 to escape from a pimp 
who had forced her into prostitution on her arrival in New York 
City. She was involved in prostitution for three weeks and began 
working with the pimp squad and the Covenant House legal depart- 
ment to try and apprehend her pinqp. Because of our location in 
Times Square, we felt that Dana should be quickly placed outside 
the city so that she would not have to be constantly reminded of 
her ordeal. She had no family to live with, and had requested a 
structured environment where she could develop self-discipline and 
receive counseling. Arrangements were made for Dana to reside at 
Covenant House's female residence until a SSC group home placement 
could be finalized. 
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[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 23, 1981] 

A New York Shelter Is Helping the Young To Leave the Streets 
(By Barbara Rosen) 

New York— Most of them are teenagers. Most are black. Most are boys. They could 
be in any city high school as they line up for lunch, stand around talking or go to class 
gym or counseling sessions. 

This is Covenant House, a place near Times Square that tries to help kids who have 
no home but New York City s streets. Its executive director, the Rev Bruce Ritter, 
calls It an mtensive<are unit for dying children." 

Father Ritter says that three out of five who come to Covenant House have been 
involved in Domo^aphy or prostitution. They seek help because they want to get off 
«je streets for good. Yet few of them know how to survive anywhere else, says Sister 
Mary Gretchen Gilroy, executive director of Under 21, Covenant House's shelter and 
crisis center. They don t know where to look for a job or an apartment, she says. Many 
01 them are baffled by the subway system. 

More often than not. Covenant House ultimately fails to help them. Often, howeve.', 
It turns their lives around. *- » , 

RUNNING AWAY 

"Jim," a 20-year-old from Massachusetts, had run away from a job transfer he didn't 
want and from a dying father he had never communicated with. He spent his first few 
nights in New York at the Port Authority bus terminal, where his luggage and $700 
savings were stolen. Unable to find a job, he approached a minister, who sent him to 
U)venant House. Under 21 stopped me from doing something I don't want to do," he 
says. 

Now, having failed to find a job before his self-set deadline, he is going home. His 
counselors at Under 21 had wanted him to do that from the start. "We send more kids 
home in a week than most runaway shelters treat," Father Ritter says 

Covenant House estimates that there are 20,000 homeless teen-agers in New York 
Many dont quality for government aid; many don't know how to apply. At a time 
when governmental budget cuts threaten even the limited programs available. 
Covenant House stands as an example of what can be done almost entirely with 
private funds. It was cited by President Reagan in an Oct. 5 address to the National 
Alliance of Business. 

fmT!j'!!f«rll?9*'i^r fiu^^^ ^^K"^, Conyenant House over the yeara have ranged in age 
from nine to 21, but they are all "my kids" or "our kids" to Father Ritter, a ^-year^d 
Conventual Franciscan pnest. He started helping them 12 years ago by taking 10 of 
them mto his apartment in East Greenwich Village. Today, Under 21 sheltera an 
average oi cw) a night. 

A young person can come to Under 21 at any hour, be given a bed, toothbrush, 
toothpaste and soap and be told that breakfast is at eight. No questions asked, no fees 
charged. Anv staff member who turns someone away "is fired on the spot," Father 
Ritter says. Last year, he says, more than 3,500 of his "kids" went on to a new life or 
decided to go home again. 

But at an interview in his large but sparsely furnished office. Father Ritter doesn't 
focus on his successes. When he talks of "my kids," he also means his failures-the 
two hehas lost for every one he ped-and the countless others who never asked for 
help. Three of those he had "lost," he says, were found kOled last month. 

A prime force behmd the youths' Plight Father Ritter says, "is New York's sex 
industry, which he calls a bdlion-dollar industry that the poUce and poUticians are 
reluctant to take on. "Our kids aren't the problem; we are the problem," he says 
we have made it almost fashionable for a child to be a sex object " 

More than half the youths are from outside New York. Many are runaways, to 
whom Times Square is more exciting than any television show," Father Ritter says 
Others never had a real home to run away from. Sister Alicia Damien, director of 
residential semces, tells of one girl who came in "beaten from head to toe" with an 
extension cord by her mother, who wanted her to work the streets 

In the past ywu-, 40% of those who have sought help at Covenant House have been 
1/ or under They can t relate consequences to actions yet," Father Ritter says. "Kids 
^ be taught— that it s fine to be a pimp, that it's okay to deal drugs." Many of the 
homeless turn to prostitution, he says, because it's safer than stealing. They run less 

u ^ P^- People wring their hands about Times Square." he says, "but 

nobody 18 gomg to take on organized crime. The laws against pubUc obscenity aren't 
eniorced in this city. 
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New York's mayor, Edward Koch, replies that when the sex industry violates the 
law, the city sees to it "that the law is enforced and that those who are in violation are 
apprehended, and, if the courts agree, convicted and sent to prison." He adds. "I 
believe th^t examination of my record of enforcing the law with regard to the 
sex-related industries such as prostitution and obscenity will show it to be a good 
record." 

More boys than girls come to Covenant House, Father Ritter explains, because more 
boys are working the streets; it is easier for them to work without a pimp. Covenant 
House also shelters teen-age mothers — 19 of them one recent night — and their 
children. 

According to Father Ritter, eight out of 10 who seek Covenant House s help come 
from one-parent households with a history of drug abuse or alcoholism; tests indicate 
that 70% nave a serious physical learning disability. "If you want to see what my kids 
will become" he savs, "just walk down 42d Street between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. You can't five for months on the street." 

As soon as a youth comes to Under 21, a file is started. It is updated evei^ eight 
hours as the stafr learns more about his needs and makes plans to meet them. Meeting 
them can mean everything from medical, vocational, psychological and sociel counsel- 
ing to clothing and a Social Security number. It can also involve getting in touch with 
the city Social Services for Children or with other agencies, such as the state's Central 
Registry in the case of child abuse. 

A PHONE CALL HOME 

Within 24 hours, those under 16 are encouraged to phone home but aren't req^ulred 
to disclose their whereabouts. Later, BiaSf members try to talk with the family to 
determine whether going home might work out. If not, other avenues are explored— 
other relatives; runaway houses, or group homes, some afTiliated with Covenant 
House; an independent life, jobs, the military. 

A resident can leave at any time but can stay indefinitely, just so long as he keeps 
working toward the goals decided on. (A child under 16 can stay on in any case.) Some 
30% leave before a plan to help them is ready. About 209?? reject a plan and leave. The 
rest, about half, go to parents or relatives (20%), to long-term residential programs 
(20%), or full independence (10%) but roughly-one-third-of all these eventually end up 
back in the streets. 

Why do so many slip back? Some fear their pimps. Some have simply lost fcdth that 
the future can be better. "Changes are scary for us," says Joyce Bovmian of Covenant 
House's mother-cliild program. "Covenant House's mother-child program. "Can you 
imagine it for these kids? ' 

The average stay at Under 21 is only two weeks, but "There is a licensed New York 
City public school on the premises. The residential floors have 115 beds in single, 
double and triple rooms. When the beds run out, kids sleep on floor mats. The 
three-building facility also includes a licensed clinic, a gymnasium, a cafeteria and 
administrative offices. 

Many of the residents must be physically protected. Staff members tell numerous 
stories of pimps threatening to come in snooting if their girls aren't released. The 
facility is euai^led by off-duty police officers, and Father Ritter sees to it that they are 
generally big enough to scare away trouble. "I hire some very big staff," he says. 

Father Ritter tells of one young man who came to him for advice about six months 
ago. He was determined to rescue a prostitute friend from her pimp. "We can protect 
her; you can't," Father Ritter told him, but he didn't listen. He was found stabbed to 
death. The pimp has been charged. 

The staff tries to keep Covenant House from looking like a detention facility, and 
that's hard because it used to be a state prison. There are still bars on the windows 
and Kates in the stairwells, contrasting sharply with brightly pcdnted doors and 
colorful carpeting. 

The problems of theft and violence. Father Ritter says, are "less than in the average 
public high school." How about crimes in the neighborhood? Precinct officers disagree 
as to how often Covenant House residents may be responsible. 

THE FINGER POINTS 

Officer Steven Cacioppo of the 10th Precinct says, "The finger is going to tend to be 
pointed at Covenant House." In his opinion, these accusations are very seldom" 
right. He calls Covenant House "a positive step in getting the kids off the street." 

Sgt. Michael Gerhold, also of the 10th says. We know that they've committed a lot 
of crimes." This is true, he says, "anytime you have a facility like that where you can't 
guarantee the whereabouts of the kids" all the time. 
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But Sister Gilroy says that ' Ve won't let the kids use this place" as a home base for 
crime. She points out that residents' days are fully scheduled— *lt's mandatory that 
they be doing something; they may not simply hang out." A 10 p.m. curfew, she says. 
18 stnctly enforced. 

After several years of working mostly with city funding and its requirements, 
Father Ritter decided to work primarily with young people who didn't qualify for city 
funds. Over 90% of Covenant House's projected $12 million budget next year will be 
rawed privately. Most of the money comes from small individual donors, but there are 
some big benefactors: The Grace Foundation has donated more than $130,000 since 
the mid-19708 and Chase Manhattan Bank more than $100,000. Others contribute 
Koods and services; Young & Rubicam, the advertising agency, charges Covenant 
House for production but not for labor. 

Father Ritter himself appeals for money for Covenant House at Masses around the 
S?V"?iJ7'^^ August, for example, he averaged 10 Masses a weekend and raised 
l?ll,(>UO. He plans to step up his fund-raising efforts to help offset impending budget 
cuts in programs like the National Health Services Corps. While Covenant House gets 
only 10 percent of its money from government, some of its work, especially the clinic's 
greatly, depends on that 10 percent. 

Covenant House has 300 full-time staffers. Their annual salaries range from $9,000 
for some clerical and maintenance workers to $45,000 for a senior executive. Almost 
200 of the 300 work at Under 21, and most of them make about $10,400 a year. Many 
staff members are professionals— teachers, nurses, counselors, lawyers—who have 
taken sizable pay cuts from their previous jobs. 

James Kelly, manager of direct-mail marketing, came to Covenant House from 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Joyce Bowman came from a personnel 
agency. I m making less, but I'm a lot happier, she says. "I can go home from a good 
day here and feel like I've done something good." 

There are also 175 volunteers. And then there is the Covenant Community, a 
religious group of about 60 persons who reside at a Covenant House annex with 
Father Ritter for a year and devote cheir time to prayer and to working with the kids. 
They receive room, board and $12 a week. Christine Hall used to teach school in 
Syracuse. Now she lives in the Community and works with younger boys, considered 
among the most difficult to handle. *lt*s a common commitment, a common goal," she 
says. We re serious about our commitments and about our faith." 

Covenant House opened a subsidiary, the Casa Alianza, in Guatemala in July and is 
considering opening shelters in Toronto and Houston. Each of the latter would be "a 
clone of New York," Father Ritter says. But the Guatemalan shelter is designed to 
meet the longer-term needs of the homeless children of Guatemala, who suffer more 
from starvation on the streets than from subjection to prostitution or pornography. 
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Covenant house 




FATHER BRUCE RITTERi O.F,M. COMV . 



Father Bruce Ritter, a Franciscan priest, is the founder 
and President of Covenant House, an international child care 
agency, and of its well-known crisis center, UNDER 21, in 
Times Square. 

Homeless, runaway, and sexually-exploited youth can 
come to UNDER 21 for help on a round-the-clock, "no-ques tions- 
asked" basis. Food, shelter, social, health, legal, educa- 
tional, and vocational services are offered to the more than 
12,000 adolescents who come to its door each year. 

In July of 1981, Covenant House opened its £.irst overseas 
mission in Antigua, Guatemala, for the homeless shoeshine 
boys of that country. Covenant House will also be opening 
a crisis shelter for youth in Toronto, Canada, in January 
of 1982, and a second one in Houston, Texas, by June of 1982. 

Father Ritter became involved v;ith young runaways and 
prostitutes while working among the urban poor on Manhattan's 
Lower East Side in 1968. He had left his position as campus 
chaplain and professor of Theology at Manhattan College, 
and moved to a tenement apartment to begin a ministry of 
"availability" to the people of this desolate ghetto. One 
night, six young people came to him for shelter. Unable 
to find assistance for them among the existing social service 
agencies, he could not bring himself to send them back out 
on the street. More and more young people began coming 
to him for the help and shelter they could obtain no where 
else. Rather unintentionally. Covenant House was born. 

A native of Trenton, New Jersey, Father Ritter entered 
the Franciscan seminary in 1947 after a stint in the U.S. 
Navy. In 1956, he was ordained a priest in the Conventual 
Franciscan order. He was awarded his doctorate in Medieval 
Theology in Rome in 1958, and taught theology in St. Anthony- 
on-Hudson, and St. John's University before his transfer 
to Manhattan College. 

Father Ritter is the recipient of numerous awards and 
citations, among them the National Jefferson Award from the 
American Institute of Public Service in Washington, D.C., 
the Service to Youth Award from the New York State Division 
for Youth, and the International Franciscan Award. 

He has also attained national prominence as a result of 
his media appearances, and testimony before government and 
community groups. 
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THANKSGIVING, 1981 



^ ^ 460 West 41 St Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 

vovenanr nouse Area code (212) 354.4323 



Hello, my friends. 

This is going to be an upbeat Thanksgiving letter. I promise you that. I've got the 
greatest, heartwarmingest story to tell you and it's not even about one of my kids. Not 
exactly anyway. 

But, first, I've got to get something off my chest. You see. Paradise Alley just 
reopened, gaudier, brighter than ever, this time with live nudes. For a'most two years, 
this raunchy blight of a peepshow had been closed by the effective action of the Mayor's 
Midtown Enforcement Project run by the capable and caring Carl Weisbrod. Paradise 
Alley is right across from UNDER 21 . The action on Eighth Avenue heated up right away. 
The girls are back working the street in front of our chapel. The pimps, hustlers, 
runners, Johns and assorted hangers-on are back. Paradise Alley is right next to the 
Cameo porno theatre which is right next to the Globe Hotel, the biggest hotbed hotel on 
the block. From our Covenant Community residence we can see the continuous action on the 
street below: the buying and selling of bodies, the commercial recreational exchange 
called prostitution that is one of the biggest and untaxed industries in New York. 

Martin Hodas lives at 37 Harbor View West out in Lawrence, Long Island, 11559, an 
exclusive suburb of New York City. A lot of very wealthy people live there. Martin Hodas 
is the smut king of New York. He owns Paradise Alley. He lives far from the sleaze and 
grime and violence and exploitation ano death of Eighth Avenue and 42nd Street." But he 
makes a lot of money there. Martin Hodas who lives in exclusive Lawrence, out on Long 
Island, owns at least six other porno book stores in New York City. What he retails is 
promiscuity, adultery, sodomy, fornication, sado-masochism, homosexuality and all kinds 
of things we used to call perversion. He lives at 37 Harbor View West . , . the very 
address reeks of affluence and security and no garbage in the streets and no riffraff 
hanging around. There are certainly no pimps and pushers and prostitutes and Johns 
hanging out in front of 37 Harbor View West. The neighbors would complain. Property 
values would go down. Their children would be endangered and '..orrupted. 

It's perfectly OK, though, for Martin Hodas to live therj. I wonder if his neighbors 
go to his parties or they invite him to theirs? Martin Hodas is a panderer. Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary, 1980 edition, defines panderer this way: "someone who caters 
to or exploits the weakness of others, a pimp." Does his wife know Martin Hodas is a 
pimp? Do his kids know their father is in such a dirty business? I wonder how he 
explains it to his children. I wonder if Martin Hodas out in exclusive Lawrence knows 
what he is doing? 

Can you forgive a sinner before he repents of his sin? Should we? Must we? Is the 
"answer always to cite the example of Jesus — "Forgive them. Father. They don't know what 
they're doing" — these unforgettable and troubling words whispered by Christ minutes 
before He died in agony, extending pardon to the men who tortured and killed Him? 

Are there some who do know what they are doing and don't care? Men who act out of 
greed, a lust for money,~5y exploiting the darker side of our nature? If, after all, 
nobody really "knows" what he's "doing" or choosing to do, for evil or good, then the 
reality of freedom and choice and accountability flies out the window. There is no good 
and evil, no right and wrong, no vice and virtue. There are only different degrees of 
ignorance. Ignorance might get a lot of people into heaven. Does it keep everybody out 
of hell? Is nobody there, because nobody ever knew enough about the evil he committed to 
merit punishment? Does Martin Hodas know what he is doing? 

Christ said a lot of troubling things. Paradoxes. Scary things. Like "Judge not, 
lest you be judged." He unhesitatingly forgave Mary Magdalene because she was sorry for 
her sin. Christ forgave the sinner and said, "Go, sin no more!"" 

Maybe we could help Martin Hodas at 37 Harbor View West become un- ignorant. Maybe if 

you dropped him a line — don't rant and rave — and pointed out what a rotten, evil, 

corrupting business he runs, he just might listen. You know where he lives, I think. 
(His phone number is unlisted . . . Naturally.) 

Now for the great heartwarming story. 

(more) 
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About 48 weekends a year Pm on the road, preaching In a different parish each week, 
preaching at all the Masses, telling people how great my kids are and asking their help. 
I inveigled many of you on my "list" that way. I enjoy doing it, but it's, quite frankly, 
a pretty brutal way to spend every weekend — like for 10 years. Especially when you 
have to face a 4 hour drive back to New York after your lt)th sermon. No hearts and 
flowers please, and I'm not looking for sympathy (not very much anyway) I really do enjoy 
it. Honest. But sometimes you can get too much of a good thing . . . 

Two years ago, I preached in this great parish in Connecticut. It was a blistering 
hot Sunday. I had just finished my eighth sermon and was c»'tting back across the parking 
lot to the Rectory for a quick cup of coffee before dragging myself into the pulpit 
again. It was really hot. I noticed this young teenager standing in the middle of the 
parking lot. As I got closer I noticed how beautiful she was. And, then, even closer, 
the tears in her eyes. She was obviously waiting for me. I stopped. "Hi," I said. 
"I'm Father Bruce." "My name is Rebecca," she said. "Do you have a minute?" "Sure," I 
said. We stood in the blazing sun. She didn't cry but the tears flowed faster. "I'm a 
senior in high school," she said, "and I'm three months pregnant. Tm not going to marry 
my boyfriend — we're too young and I don't think it*s really love. My parents don't, 
know. I'm thinking of an abortion. What can I do?" 

"Do you love your parents?" I said. "Are they good to you? Do they love you?" 
"Yes," she said. "I love them very much and they love me." "Talk to them," I said. 
"They will help you. Don't have the abortion. You can never bring the child back to 
you. Talk to them. They won't turn away, not now when you really need them." The girl 
Suddenly smiled and said, quite simply, "I'll talk to my father today. Thank you." I 
noticed again how beautiful she was. 

That was all. I had my fifth cup of coffee and forced myself back into the 
pulpit for my ninth sermon of the day. 

The memory of that beautiful child stayed with me quite a while, but other 
memories crowded in and blurred and then buried it. 

Last month, almost exactly two years to the week, I returned to that same parish. 
Another blistering hot day and I was cutting back across the parking lot . . . She was 
there! Honest and no fooling and not a word here of poetic license. She was there in 
the blistering sun, and she had the most beautiful kid in the world in a stroller . . . 
I mean, he was gorgeous. 

"My parents were super," she said. "They took me and my baby in. They wanted to. 
My father set me up in business -- I have this little flower shop, and I'm making it just 
fine." The little kid was just really beautiful. He had this enormous smile on his 
face. I made some dopey remark about how happy I was too and when the kid grew up and 
ever wanted to run away, well, I had this really great place and she smiled and I smiled 
and I went back to the rectory for another fix of coffee before I could face another 
sermon ... 

What a great story. Right? I was high and happy about it for days. I still am. 

It's one of the reasons there are many, why 1981 has been a great year for Covenant 
House. I couldn't begin to list all the people I'm thankful for and to, and all the great 
kids who gave us the chance to love them and care about them, and my great staff, and you 
whose compassion and generous hearts really do keep Covenant House in existence. 

I'm grateful too, to Rebecca's parents. I've never met them. They were there when 
she needed them. Really there. 

Enjoy your Thanksgiving with your families, your friends. There's this great 
parish in Scarsdale, Immaculate Heart of Mary, (where I also preached utT:pteen times), 
that every year makes sure my kids get a fantastic soup-to-nuts Thanksgiving Dinner. 
About 60 families work together to prepare and deliver a feast for 300 kids! 

Thanks, to God, for you. We need your financial help very much right now. We need 
your prayers even more. Pray for us, please, as we always pray for you. 




Father Bruce Ritter 
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460 West 4lst Street. New York, N.Y. i0036 
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}r There's a mystery here - in this story - of grice and sin. I wish I understood 
it better than I do. Let me tell you what happened so you can try to understand it too. 
I never met him although he tried several times to see me, just dropping over, taking a 
chance I'd be in the Center and I never was. My staff tells me he's a big man, inches 
over six feet. A couple of times he sent over runaway girls too young to work for him, 
and once a really sick youngster. He owns and operates the newest and raunchiest peep 
show and brothel in town just across the street: beautiful girls - 25 cents a look. 
Over a dozen prostitutes work the place (average time with a john is 7 to 20 minutes. 
For S20.00). The place is open about 18 hours a day. 

Last week about three in the morning he came over again carrying a milk bottle 
filled with quarters, dimes and nickels. This is for kids, he said. We like what 
you're doing. I'm in a bad business but I don't like kids getting hurt. We collected 
this money from girls and their johns for your kids. He handed the milk bottle filled 
with money to Peter, the young and by now bug-eyed., slack-jawed staff person on duty 
and walked away. 'God bless you,' he said. It came to S84.20. The next morning my 
staff told me what had happened. I was furious, I was outraged: I also laughed till I 
cried. Take it back, right away, I said. Tell him no thanks. Thanks a lot, but no 
thanks - tell him we appreciate the thought but no thanks. Thank him for sending the 
kids over though. 

I thought that was the end of it - just a bizarre incident to add to the many 
hundreds of others. But he came back the next day dressed in a beautiful white silk 
suit, grabbed a broom to help Peter sweep sidewalks. "He didn't have the right to 
do that, that Priest. He didn't have the right to refuse a gift to God. I don't hurt 
anybody. I've got four kids. I got to make a living. I cleaned up my place, made the 
girls stop stealing and ripping off the johns. I go to church. I tithe. I gave the 
money to another church." He went back across the street, got into his gold Eldorado 
and drove away. The more I thought about it the more the inexplicable mystery of sin 
and grace and love, of lying and caring oppressed and obsessed me. I think he tried to 
do a good thing. Yet what he does across the street is clearly evil. 'God bless you,' 
he said. He gives lOX of his "income" to charity. He runs a low-class brothel and cares 
about runaway kids and people who help them. And he wanted very much to be understood. 

I can't get that 'God bless you' out of my mind. I couldn't have said it back 
to him: the words would have stuck in my throat. I hate what he does. I'd do my best 
to close him down. But I have this awful suspicion that he was sincere. I wouldn't 
worry so much if he were quite clearly a flaming hypocrite. But that 'God bless you'... 
I think he really meant it. And my mind reels and I can't understand. 

I know a »ot about mixed motives. I'm the world's expert on mixed motives - 
my own - trying to disentangle the good from the evil, to unravel the knotted skein of 
the worthy and the unworthy, to pry loose the clutching impure fingers from the throat 

of my better self ...the weeds keep growing vith the what and suddenly I 

am overwhelmed by my kinship with this man for we are both sinners hoping in the mercy 
of God and his forgiveness. 

I still couldn't take his money. Even though 55 kids came in yesterday and 
23 of them needed a bed, the rest food and counselling (that usually means comforting). 
Your monthly help is all that keeps us here. We are your hands and heart and love for 
these kids. That's what the Lord said. Pray for us all the time, please. We pray for 
you. Pray for the guy across the street too. I wish I understood it better. 
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In the jirgon of the street he's knowr» as rough trade and he plies his wares, him- 
self, up and down the Minnesota -Strip. He Is fifteen and looks 18 and he's seen the 
elephant. 

We faced each other across my desk casually, relaxedly while I carefully arranged 
my face and my eyes and my mind, so that nothing I said or did or thought or felt for 
the next hour was spontaneous or unconsidered. He offhandedly, with the practical skill 
that needed no explanation, probed for my weaknesses. Inspecting my jugular with the 
guileless eye of the corrupted young. Slow waves of depravity and innocence washed In 
shadows of darkness and light across his face. 

He used the shreds of his Innocence with a kind of detached hapless malevolence to 
evoke my sympathies. By turns he was cynical and calloused, winsome and desperate— for 
knowing moments at a time, vulnerable. He drifted In and oj;t of reach. In and out of 
touch, constantly probing, watching for the moment of advantage. 

The Minnesota Strip Is the slimy underbelly of Manhattan, a 15-block stretch of 
Eighth Avenue porno parlors, strip joints, pizza palaces, cheap bars, fleabag hotels and 
thousands of drifters, hookers, and their pimps, it parallels Times Square and Inter- 
sects that block on 42nd Street where a couple dozen third-rate movie houses crowd 
together In grimy brilliance. At night, the crowds of castoffs and nomads and derelicts 
mingle with the crowds of affluent theater-goers from the high rent districts and suburbs. 
A lot of kids go there and make their living there. Like the boy across my desk. 

You don't say very much to kids like that. It's always much more a thing of vibes 
and perceptions and boundaries. The trick Is to offer what he needs at the moment and 
that rarely Is a lot of God talk. It's enough if he knows why you do It. This kid's 
needs were simple enough: a place to live, some safety, some food. What complicated the 
essentially simple Immediacy of It all was our "no strings" thing. He wanted to pay for 
it. That's what he always had to do. That's how the game Is played. 

We play the sane gme with God all the time. We don't like his "no strings" love 
for us either, particularly If the "us" Includes a depraved innocent, a vomit-splattered 
derelict or pimp with a stable of children whom he rents by the hour. We try desperately 
to climb up out of the us by being good, by being better, by deserving more. We demand 
that God loves us because we are good, and we are good to make God love us. We have to 
pay for It. That's the way we've always played the game. And to know that God loves us 
not because we are good but to make us so Is sometimes unbearable. Because as he loves 
us, sri we have to love us, all of us. 

And so I try to love the kid across my desk In a way he really can't understand at 
all. But grace does, and God working In a depraved and empty and terrified heart does and 
maybe, just maybe, the Innocence will return to that face and he will take his eyes off my 
jugular and stop pushing his toe into my foot under the desk. Maybe that child who was 
never a child will become a child. Maybe. 

He is yours and mine. Like it or not, he is part of us. Thanks for your own "no 
strings" love - your help. 
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Sheltef is refuoe for rundwavs RfprmtfUfrom the sundav record 

V^ffWfiwr »w w wj^w w w^K^ Phoi(»byTHERECORD.H.ckens*ck.NJ. 



A haven in city's hell 
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(amltnutJ /nun pagr I) 

MaMtiM ta Uw mmtka^ mm U lUiya Utttmiy wer iMr 



Usiijm aiaiJiK tlw 4Mr^k, dwperittly cuu], ^'i 
ctowlif fwi aM watckiH • walk UwaH iwr. Jwt u 

knttk ntahwut-A^tt?" Hi Mm Mu at bw. Ht hMps 

h4 swalkviH ku^ Har faca fallt, IVa faat. Skt Im*« 
4«wa tkaitraat agala. 

Tto kiaUa U«t awaUa witUa tka K-Uock radiaa af 
Tlmai SiMff ia Maaiuttaa Is cfccay cui Mttar. Kaata a( 
lu* b««k tfaya aal aaM aiA piduiy cvaa. Caw walk !■ 
ikraaa, Iter stay t* (rtek a 4fwk «faiM( a kuikUiv. a^ kt 
klM slMa la a ii«fw t* tka Mvtntat Aaatktf t«Hha(f 1^1 
«ilk Kaaatf t|« mavaa Uka a iSMT tkra«|k tka pMiiM 
Miaa. Narckbv. A Baa »Uk Ida ayaa cui a f«w«ir Mat 
Mft Kail avaj Iraaa tka c»k ani aagn, vary law aal ^py. 
"mu. iiair an jraar 

Ntarar tka Hadaaa lUvar/a Mack kdUa< (kt Pwt A»- 
ikartty raikiai M at 4M W.llal jwnc k«y to laaaiag 
afMaataraikrtckwalL Ka'a fit Ma T-Mrt p«M aid 
kaa ikavtof asiaili ij aU kMf« waaaia. Thcra's a toac 
oMaa war Miar Ma rlk ear «a tka Wt, aM u«U«r aaa 
ta Ma riikt kraaat A kcaaar ^MC aka»« Mm UfU aUthUy la 
tka altanaaa >ra«ar It ikova a MN la ika k«a4, uK 
U aaya. ''Uadar 11 / Cavaaait Haaaa." 

ftr it.Ht kMi tkto yaw, tkat kaaaar «m mesa saacta- 
ary, 

PaUca asUnMlartkat Ikcra art kel*«M aa4 
U,IMnuu«aykMaooNa«\Mt'kstr<tUai vtytaaJlint. 
PrakaMy claaa u tt.tW art aato W. Mart C«a kalf a( 
Ikaai ctma frtoi tka frMttr RMtrtH^taa arts - New 
^'a Iva kamcha. 1^ ZsUai Caraactleut, a^ Nav 
Jcrat/. 

riaifa arttvaliiai 

Tliey |K tff tka kvaa at tka Vmi AttHorlty UnnlMl, 
anl wilkla a vaHi Mrhifa M pamal 8( ikNO kan ka4 
ikair ln( hna* wUk inMHitUft U Uwy M kate (few 



seim alMa Uwy leava hona, tiay ota 
kara stlf-coalaiDpt u4 kopatoaaaaH la a 
caurto of ikart kaaoas. Tkcri art UM 
piinpa waltiag to IcmJi IkaaL 

Tk pim#a coma aa Ilka faod oM 
(rkrxto. (kca tkty taka IkMO la - kaay 
iaf dwm ia iMdy Mai itan aitaad 
tka Timfs Square 4iraL Says aaa Cpv- 
aaant Houm worker, Tfcty may rayt 
tkaro u> fit Umh Med to aax...Tkt]r11 
uka tkcir elotkea «od kaap tMn ia ika 
katt) rooim aotil Iktv tUak tkay*T« 
rtady (or tka Kraeo. TMa tkayll wmd 
tfcetn oat, sari tall tkeia Ikay cu t ratan 
aatll tkty'va tiraad a cactatai aaiakar a( 
trkks." 

la tka mUM a( tkia, CavfaaK Ra«t 
to an ei0t-s(ary bwtka wilk iwtailrjg 
4aars. KUi eaa walk la at aay ka«, la 
aay ikapa.tfay ornigkinaycaackaaft 
tkair wAuU maat tf Ikaai <a aai ga 
hack to tka straeL nay caa riMW «f 
agaia weeks ar Maattot latar, wtlk at 
kaiplBiarf 



warkatt. Nakarfy cvatadt Ikair partate 
wilkott tkalr yanatoriia. nay caa rat, 
aatf M salt, aai M^yka itut la tkWk 
tkayVa |oi a aaetatf cte<t. Aai tka 
lUv. Bract Iimar, tka l»yaii^ Ita- 



says, "comes (ron CM - 
4aaM't aiwm aaad it /toaf m faal m wt 
wotid like/ (Tiasc cMUtkatkai 
frecn indlviduais aad feayaatoa) 



Tke kuUdlat to U|kt aad airy, wilk 
wUta wtlto. owltktlartd ten. aai Ml> 
Ti«ul kalkroaeM (ar riafia aad Mia 
kadroama. Irat tktof tka fcMi «ak 
(ar wken ikey ctoie kart to load, kaeaaaa 
tiiey're Marvinf wkea tkay walk la," 
ratker lUtter adds. Tke aesi Iklaf tkty 
want Is a bed. a ked d tkair awa, aa( aaa 
tkey kave tt share witk a omaaM atoa." 

Ba ku kaea larolved la tkb 'InMaa 
a( MSMgaat aaad^ (ar a daaM ytan. |a 
jMt tka laat t«a«id^U, ka kw atta 
2I,7N U* ctMt tkra^k Ma doarL Akaat 
a tklfd a( tkan - 7^ ~ kart a 
la tan (kalr UvM araaad. 

Ttoy faroaat a( tka klda yta an 
dawMtaln art prMtUataa. nay daat 
kavt aay tpbaai," ka cayi, '^^ adaks 
km daddad Uut an to aatartakmL 
na aatartaMMtnt aadaei Mm* ta 
tkto area art aat aaly caatiffMta. tkay 
fm a caaUaaan." Ba ttota «C (ka . 
i a( tka aMfeatan wka tvMMt tkal 



litv. Bract nmar, tla iMtii^ l» caalkNH.'tetaatlJMIUM^Mfv 

r?.2ilS^Jf'^*i!?'^i!!^ -dtka-MckaadtoatoaMcMlSy' 
and (adad Mw ayti, tka mu wka Twm 



tkto ^ wiU lr« iqMr M tka 1^ 
wka tklaks iM tania| tat ckUd away. 

CavaauK RaiM aparalaa aa a 114 
roUIim «wul kadia*. Akaat a tkM a( 
lU iMiy CHNB tmi eto, atata, aad 
hdaral oaAn. m nil, Mkir lUttar 



ntkar lUttar^ aflca to liM aad aaa- 
ay aad ilaaat kart. Mto M ia a wtrfc 
tiklt Utlartd vttk p»m, aa tka far 
ri|M aaraar, yeUow ckfytantkeniama 
fm la atarcked kMtty (ran a ckaap 





£3 



MM. A c«ct« w (kt wiadMrtUl Mrvivw 
Md I* a «mU ritU, A >tJtM of St 

m aim. « c«ffM rouf. u< • halMlM 
MUt 9l OM-A Dty UnltifU VlUmlM 
iMilto MMrtM M (it top kwkakfU 



It ii a fnmim% ui mmi tf Its 
irMMtiMul fk(«r« f«f CatMuat Rmm 
it— aa a t r aai rtauM w ai ctoric ta 
a RmM calUr. lUglM aim ka's wtartaa 
a am Maa ftlaariUrt, 4Mitan iNw. aai 
>Uka raaaiH i*Mt. •^irfay wa haw M 
kMn," ha Miyai *1N lui4 n ywtarday. kut 
«a aiat ttraa kM." 

TIM jtmtfiMn ftt ^ily coaMtlisf, 
fraa faai. a ML aari a kavaa away fnoi 
tka ptefa aatf itraaf |anp tkii havt 
kaaa nMlag tkair Uvm Samatiinaa 
thaaa piapa tiy ta kTMk ia ajid Irak hack 
tka laaMfM ~ wka auy ka u yoaai aa 
II ar 14. pST lai« aia. tna aff mrf a 
i n iaiwi tm to yt a tifl kack. 

Omaaa^ Hawa aha has a wak-ia 
hack KHnn ikat amci a em^h wl 
fc aa i ia i IMi a 4ay aai a cUak tkat ia 
KJJM fin Una kjr 1 |mral praditiM- 
ar, Una aanaa, aada a«na pradJUQwr, 
aai lUfW part UiDa hy a 0sac*ia(kt. 
aa krtaraM, a teas vahatocr regiatcml 
avMa, mi aipticaatJy, a padiatrkiaa 

^Wva faw4 tkat itoct w* movad 
karafla mmary] rran aw aU placa aa 
BiUk Ammm. aara wktto U*, ntn 
|irU. ki<a fra« miMla-elau kack- 
l iiaaii, art canUg la." Patkir Itittor 
aya. 1 4aat (Mak tka lypa al naawar 
ka ckaataA I jMt tkU Ikia Kaea to iaa 
imiim^\ i ^^ \t^ f«, tkaa." 

Hal liUtaf law kil^ckalr, kia lap 
Kntckatf aat ki Mai Maaai kla anM 
aitatf kaktoi Ma kaai Ba Ma fan . 
vary UraA na 4ar kafm ka ka4 itvaB a 
talk to Ul^alatala at lataa Rab Pr*. 
pantory tekaai ki laMk Onma. Ikaa 
dravt to a kaakaaa ki Qnankk. Om, 
aa tkat ka cmli »Mnm «• ckarckva- 
aaa. Tka 4ay katoa Ikat, ka ka4 lactaad 
TN ata4aito at tka UWvantty af Uaaa. 
ckaaatto to AakanL Ha aaya ka ftvaa 
katwaa Ht aid MtaiaaMa yaar. ud 
iactara a t M M# aekaaii aatf » atvw- 



"Moat al ill o 
I aaa cat to tka kMi airf tkair aarwta, 
aayka tkayH atait talU^ to ow aa> 
atkar. Ill canal to tka caOita kMi ~ 
tkay*ra tka aaat aMtn tka oaMaaaa - 
aayka ikay wait kak hr aai to piacaa 
Ilka Ttana l^aara." ka am TU la a|^ 
•kara. m tolk to wykS^." 



tka Saak aova m-tpmi to teaart, 
aad acttlw «awi to «ak aa law «ikw 
al riaa pvMlag. 

Tka girl Mat to Mn ia it, aHkaiak 
ika toaka akairt 11 Aa-a aaar tka a»A al 
IMT CavaMM Haaa at^y, aM ika kM 
ipaal Uw roarmk^ kaMtoi (a a 

"lUt UU I ton ya« tkia," Ika aaya. - 1 
mat to aw raaiaanat aai tka* »aa a 
alia to tka wtoiar, 'Mp KMlaA' Aai 
Ikai. vkaii I vast to to apply, tka aas. 
agar Iaaka4 at na aai ka an Tka jak'a 
Utotf.' I aaid. -Wl U It^ iOaC wky 
Mat yaatakatkaatgaaataltkawia- 
4a«r Har (aca fa pato aai raaii aatf 
lUad atitk fnalnttoa "I naaa. tkafa aa( 
fair, b li?" 

Tka aagry cM paaaa, aad >ka laya 
to a krifkt vakc. ''Fa gMtog my an 
apartaaat acxt waak.** Ska aadga tka 
girl to ka rlgkt: "Aad I waat ka to aova 
to »itk me." 

Tka girt to ika aaxt ckalr ia fraU aad 
«ui«t. tka aiu wlto ka ikaoMtn drava 
togctker aai kar arma MM pratactlva- 
ly acroa kar ckait, k«t ika's ■nUiag. 
"^'s my kest friaad," tka )ok kaator 
uyiL "Vw BkooM aaa a at akgki Ita 
bava pUkw Igkto. Latt alfkt Ikera «a a 
girl oa our laor wka «a aqalrtlng wator 
oa (he atkar girta. you know. Aad wkea 



DawaMalra to tka Mtor«a 9nk-%m 
calatorto, a v«ap al kMi to kavi^ a toto 
iMck. Tkay'r* aaltog kaak a g ai aa4 
patoto utod a^ Makiag kaU ptoto al 
wkato allL A kay Aaa aaaawkai to 



pat brr kead dawa to gtt a drtok. I 
pwhfd her faoa lato tka wator. Tkaa tv> 
iryta^y atartad riaatog araaal aad 
aaltog avacykady." Tka twa girlt glggla. 

kava a tot al f aa." tka Jak kaator 
aaya. aa fa vary iwact, and ska ham a 
tot mara aka«t algkUtfa tkaa wator 
Hfm. 

Ai part al Ma tortlnaay.at a pakUe 
kaartog aa cklM akaaa arf atatraaUiMat, 
kfM ky New M aty'i DapartoMat al 
ledalSarvicatolfn, Pklkw Rltta ap> 
p«M a na al caaa Uatortoa drawa at 
raatfan fraa OavaMat Ha«a Ite Tkat 
IM af IN kidi' Utw riawad n taataMM 
al pravioaa cktU atoaa - rapa aid 
Igr Mvpto - aad W aaa al 
IgrpiapaaitraatCBVpi. 
Tk^atotlMica caa tfarwkabn ky Utoir 
■wpi t ada M U to to tka todivMaal 
cklU^Btory tkat tkay torrify: A ll-yaar 
aid kay^ taaoUy aaaa to narlda - aad 
lalaaa to leu Mm wkcra. A ll-yaaMrid 
girt frwD DMraitTaM awqr - aad warka 
tka ainato M a kaafea f a a yaar kacawa 
■ka daaaat Mm aa«gk aara to go 
kama. 

"I waa dawaatiin to tka lawtge a em* 
ptoaf vaakaaga^" Palker Rittwayi"! 
aakad aaa af tka Utttoat M* - Ha's I 
. yaaraatthtolHraar-nUhrotktrhcaaght 
Mm kcro and tof t - wky ka kad to kava 
kaaoa. Ha paDad my kaad dowa m tkat 
ay aar waa aett to kto moatk, aad ka 
w M apiia d lacaaa my aatker kaato 
na.' HMD I aakad a M^yaar^ key ~ a 
Ug, kaadaona kid ~ wky ka wa kara. 
Re paltod my kaad dawa bka tka l-yaar- 
aid kad. aad ka wkiipcnd: lacaaa my 
matlMT baiaa ■».'" 



Tka Cavauni Haaa itaf it divUad 
lnl0 tkrea parti, each al wkick vari dl- 
reeUy »ito tka kidK falHina paid am- 
ptoyaaa, part-time vatoateara, aad faU> 
time valaatcers, wka iiva aa a 
caMmatity to tka prajaet'a faraw 
tor'A Bgkto Avnaa. 

Tka OovaMat cauroaalty al fatMiaa 
vtdairfaer* ipaadi (kraa koan a day to 
praya aad madiUtioa, aad aaa day a 



aad koard aad III a weak, aad ataya fa 
at toait a yaar. Tka n aiiaai t y to pit al 
Paiker Kttor's apirltiil aekeaa. Ba ka- 
Itotra tkat active goad caa tkwart avil ky 
lu limpto praa r i. Hto naaaaitj ta 
aaaat « a qrmkal ad a f orea wkkto tka 
dicto of aei aarti araaad TiiMa Saun. 

Ckrtotopker IcU ka kaai to tka caoa- 
maalty aiaca toat Aagat liaoa tkaa. atoa 
of tka kida wka triad Covaaait laaa kit 
toft have dtod to tha ttraOk 

■an kaaw twa altkan; *ttoa w» a M. 
yaarald 9paai* key wUk deep ktoa ayaa. 
I raicmker aaatog Ua kelp witk tka 
roapplag in aia af 'tka ma'a raana aia 
day. I said.'Vba're datog good warfc.' lia 
said, nfes. I kave a tot of eiperieM. I 
aaed to do tkis to Jaa . . ; Ba WM atobkad 
lUiat a block of Eighth Avaaa. Ito twa 
bratkara kid atoa kaai kiltod ai tka 
atreeto. 

"A l»-yaar^>ld girl dtod tka aaaa 
. weak," BeU aays. aaad to ca«M 
aiwad kere aad talk to ai, ar get riatkaa. 
Jart tooktog fdr aoaa attoiattoa »a fan 
sU laora from a kotel wlidaw. I daat 
kaow wkatka *a wai paM or mt 



'Tkaaa U* doat baUava tkay^ 
goad, aad U ym toU tkoro thiy'ra giod. 
tkay rafaa to kaUava yoB, kacaaw tkat 
weald iMai tkaa't aoaatkli^ aboat 
tkan tkat ia wartk toviag," laU aays. 
'^ttymdoithavatoa^yitVMcai 
akawit T 

toaa af (kan nay coma kara aavai. 
algkt, atoa tlaai; aai Icaap fatav hMk to 
tka atnat, Tkay daat kaltova tkay am 
ckavga. Tkayti aactol to a tot of w^ I 
giaai; kacaaaa tkay caaa kaN at all 
ilayka aftor aaalki ayaart al Uvii« «a 
tka itraat. tkayYa atm tryb« to ekiMa 
tbetr Itvai. Aad yai waida. wkaTyM 
Mara Ibair hailgiiadi, kaw *tkay>a 
cana « (ar. I doit adaiaUid U all Bit 
I da kiaar «t km to haai iiktag tkaa 
tt, aid tkati akny." 

Aad wUk an tka vark |U 



A lH<Mr^ ftri ftaa BtoaUyi rw 
awky ban ka baaa a Gaad rriday. «a 
praUtM kaarif to git naMy fa 
etolka aid aa apartaat Ika walkad to 



Uaat yaar, I veikad wltk a tl-yair< 
aU key. Ba CM away at II. aid ka d kaai 
toatltog aid daad^ to a aato «a^ kar 
•variioa. Ba rai witk a pack to tka 

(cvminutJ on ptae 6) 
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The runaways' priest 



1 1m Utmi fkM." tkt lUv, Wnc* lUtUr 
nyn "I'm itvkbm, c«af«(lUv«, prMi, vaia. I 
tfM% Uk» to taM.** 

Xt't Ulkiafi ikMl Omaut 0mm. lis 

UIUh ahMt Us tofiMiiMi. ia a twnMat MM- 
iai aa MnriMtUa'a U»tr EaM SMi Hat h>U (ka 
•torjr tkaaaaarii af lima. 

1 tet Uka to laac," ha M)r». "And tWa 
kMitawckaitka4aar,aa41aakiikf UMy'rataMU 
to XI* caa M ta iawcaDl, m gaitelaaa. 

"Tlajr My, Ha'n t/mmt Mymnmnm.' AH 
U'a aoMriai aaHMai . . . 

TNfla Mka Cat mack of vtrtaa faraaUuM," 
htMva.niart af (kt laai tklap rvt 4wa m 
kacaaa4f My vkaa." 

, talMT,ntkar»«*IUtl«rw«aaa(kwUkar- 
•I tMCkteUkaraJ U* tkaalav. n4 aar- 
nnlxlai ikaat OrMiaa comaltiDaot Ba katf 
kaaa Iw riM yaan as aNalaa4 Ftaodacaa arM, 
wlik a «art«aia to nadkva) Uiaolagy, aad wak 
MTvtoi aa eanfw Blalator (h- MjokaUiii Cat* 
lata. 

Ii*»u|lvlagakainlJ7ataSa«iaymi«.M 
(ka aUry pai aai tka jD]rtk kaiiM, wtai av •< 
tka i N iia U Kaa4 a^ la •fact, tkat i\Umi tol4 
Mm. Oiatoa, ntW. yaa ulk i faari cam. Bat 
wtet ara ym Mag jmimU abaat aatUM ika 
•wM to ritfto?- 

nUMT Kttar a^ofM to Ika itatat ka^, 
MM tor I atw aatOmH aad mavai Mo a 71- 
ifir f M ktototottotkaKaiiVUtott.fckaiaa 



"/ $fmpty b9lf0v that chUdnn 
ihoufd not bt bought and 
$otd." 



etoar Mai af wkit ka waa lotag to * 

IM pf«U7 MMk atoaa for Ika am tov 

naMki, vakkiH. toaratoc Ika naHy. wlik 

Jiiktoa U< rwavam aarf para IkB makan M 
MMkan. 

nam aM MOar aMi tow kap Mi hra tlrto 
*M«<a^ilkto4aarniykirfk 



- Ikajr ««ra iMit* 
nij«Mto< to kaaw wkatiMr ka'd tot tUa 
•toiy aa kto IMT. Wta aantof esMa, tt w« atm 
«nria|. tea af iJw kMi w«M aal krto<r. m< 
nlm< attk toar aMt« toaa^fn. -nwr stayaC 
aai PMk» mtor kaiv wkM to 4a. Vkat ka tf*t 



Maqr ■< tka kMi ka k „ 
M Back w rwvajra. Tkay ara Ika ckUbaa illka 
Knato, Ika aa« vtM vara kcai to ai«v. wk* an 



ilek vttk aafcr urf aundaM miMna - Ika 
ckitoraa wlia la4 tkal koma koldi aot Iota, 
kirt lamr, lad tkat Ika roa4 to aaly a toof: 
patottoM walk away from fear atto tawartf 
fair. Tkay aaekaitfa akatira paraaU tor atoh 
lira ptaipa. Tka atkani are Ika ikiaMi OBM - 
tka aan wka fkk a Ifkt wttk parwto or 
toralkara or itoton aad taka parkaia to 
•kaw araryka^y tkay can maka It oa tkttr 
awa. Tkcy ara ika oaaa «ka «acorer tkat 
Utora to a warid wkera no roon Is ulc, aad 
■Ml aMti are praiaton. 

Patkar lUitor ooaUa't fat aay of Ika dty 
or toato agaacfcs to kalp kun taka cara of a 
lrK)4 tkat fr«w tfaUy. Ha aakad frtomto, for- 
met ftaivats. As atkor apailiiMto to tka 
kalMlai opaaai. ka navad kU iMUM lamUy 
totoikaro. 

Tkaa ka iUrtad mavlDi Ika Udi Into otkv 
kalMtofC Ua<Mi tfUat mtotL Tkey fo( 
tm regain tor tkiir 4aeayto| ayirtnicoto, 
and fairly f| lailkto iaaaato' f ar Ika IrK 
tinia to yaan. 

la aa totanrtow wlik Xawietk Wllaoa H 
IforM VWoa nufattoa last yaar, ratkar lU- 
tor taerlM tka faUawtoi faar yean: "It «u 
a fn^ ktoa^r dmb, ni toU yoa. aad aa 
■May. «i U4 kaa<ra* of «atna(tt kMi 
MMkic raafly «toai-aat yaaapton, naat a( 
tkM aiytoitoi a tot af tkam totoinp. Maay 
a( tkaM itotf. Sana JaMpai art or wtodaws. 
SMN wara kM Mfoa waal kack koma. to 
faaryaaia, tkfaamkanpwwaa aauiMMil 
4adM wa kad to rt ckartarad. Sa wt fto 
licaMri aa a MMpratt afliacy far akaadaaai 
Mto^iaat, raaawiy, irkaa. aamadto cUUtm 
' Oavaaaal BNaa." 

Ha Mat waM to ioan to Ika Tbaaa 
S^aara araa (Cavaaaat Itoaia to mw aaarat- 
tof at 4M W. 4M ItV la fad. ky ItTi. ka 
wiato4 oat af Ika wkato kaB ka saw aaatktog 
aroaad Uol la alroiat mat to ladto. kit ky 
tkat lima Ua "aiWoa" wm aa aniimkai 
tkat kto i^erian waaMil tot kin fa vttkatt 
a roytocaoML And aak«4r atoa waatad to 
tak* kto ptoca to keU. 

HaaavkUa, tka tocal camaMlty f toaal^ 
kaard f ar Ika Ttania Haara aiaa araatod Ua 
- aad ka faaad Ika aaly laiUkto toriUtog waa 
•vaad ky Ika CkrtoUaa UWoaary AOtoaoo^ 
wkfck aparttod U a ito aarU kaacHaartort. 
Tka kaUdli« at Elfklk Araaaa bmI 44tk 
Kraat. kad a chapel <a proapactlva btju 
waatod to tara U toto a porn navto koMa), a 
kattory (a baycr waatad to caavcrt It toto a 
Biaiaca partor), aad a dtotog room (a kayar 
waatod to ika It aa a atrip Jatot). 1W mtotoa*' 
artoe «ara aat ptoaaad wltk Ika apttoaa avail- 
akto to tkam. aad kad staitad a prayar viiU 
aa Ika aanw day ratker RUtcrikowad ap aad 
aittfd to toka am tka kaUdtoc. tack to tka 
mytk ud tratk tkat mfTinaii tkto ma. 

•y Itrr. Oavcoaot Haaaa kad expaadad to 
iMlude II group kMnes, a dty-fuadtd ackool. 



a full'timc ranununity of volimtccn, and 'Uit> 
<kr II,' the critii center for adolesceMs ami 
tocaagers tkat affan •verytklng fron a traa 
toack to keatth tervices. 

Last yaar. tka pro)ert oktaiaad a new f a> 
cUlty, In aaotkcr mytk-Uka evaat Cavcaaat 
■aaaa wu karattog wlik yaang paopto; kidi 
•Mlad aat to itoapiag kags aa Ika laar i< tka 
ckapal at al^ VUkar lUttor dadM tt waa 
ttma to fad torgar ^aartar., Ha toaraad 
tkat a atala^ drag rakakUUattoo praaraai 
waa aadtog at 4U W. 4tot Straat, Mi Ika 
kalMtog waaU ka ap for sate. Tka sUto ra- 
faaad toaall tt at Irat, aad ratkar lUttor waat 
to tokky wilk a clooa friaad H Govaraw 
Carey. Caray walked to dartag tkat totorrtow. 
»r tka ttoM Fktkar lUttor rataiaad to kto 
otfca. Carey kad coma ap wlik aa astaaUkkw 
caromntoa: Covaaaat Moaaa coaM gat Ika 
baUdbv aa a toaaat. far a doUar a yaar. 

Ia kit Piknury, INO. aawitottar. Mkv 
lUtter daailind wkat kappaoad aait Tka 
aaw caatar. I lalaetad ra^aUy. was a draaa 
cona traa, aad )aat aiayka. atoo Ika kagtoalM 
of a aigktnura. )Am aea. wa kad decided to 
mava tka kidi to ky stogaa - to opea our Irsl 
danaltory U, tf k e<i.« io e» a tka Uds to. and 
tkaa wark aat tka pragraramaUc klnki kefera 
we apaaad tka atkar M kadi..«i kad orar 7t 
kMk ataapiag aa tka loer to aar Klgktk Ave- 
aaayMeni'toatMaadaywkaawacaramo. , 
al«Bly BMad M U* orar to tka aew doml- 
lory. Tka kidi wcra acsUtk aad I wm 
rebevad aad kappy. Not only baraiM tka klito 
kad a aew keaattfal ptoca to Uva to, kvt be- 
cawa tkera wcta Jast » er ao kMi toft stoep- 
tagaalkaleor.... ^ 

•TWa KKaetktog terrifytog kappeaad. bi 
U kaan, aaatker M kMnetoaa aad akaead 
yoMptan appeared Uka magte and itopt oa 
tkat vacated laar. Now wa kava 111 kkk to- 
ataadofTllamraallyeeared tkatwkiawa 
opca ear laal M kada aaetkar N kkto wiU 
appear aat of tka oigkt aad iU ap tka lior 
agala. Itaa^ gat to be aa aad to ikiai. 
Tkere's.cot te." 

ntker RUter kas ao track wltk aoctol 
tkaortitog tkat waald allaw a |^ Uka «tBd 
Itraet to ettot for tkoaa wke 'aaed' tkat typa 

af an. Tkatls an NoMaaaa," ka a^ 

'Tkat's a Ilkaral'B argioMt Paepto wka 
ara Ukaral deal Uva kara. A llkaral waaMat 
ka eaagkt dead detog tkto work." 

■e eaaadi Nttar. tkto former eaUega 
toaeker aad madtoval ackotor wka kas ka- 
came a tjmMk af atakbora eeaipiMlea f er 
toaa of tkaasaada el daeperato toaaagn. 

"Wkaa I gaaat to toctare. 1 teU peopto kow 
good Ikeee Udi are. Itow mack tkey aaed aa," 
ka aaya. "Bat Tm aat kUtor. I deal Uva aa 
tka edge of Uttoraeaa. . . . Prwtraitoa. Aagv. 
Yaa. Bat eager to aat Mtti»aBi.lstoiplyka- . 
Itova tkat ekildrea akaaU aat ka kewkt aad 
setoC^ 
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(tontinucii frttm J) 

VUUft. Ht wM fkkW ip mn •Am tku aiijr tl Ui 
fricnda, twciw k« vw |MMv. aralkr, mot* 
ittradlvt Kt omU mikfl MM i lighL 

"Wbw bt mi cam bM«, h« ka4N «• I cOTtnct k«'# 
beta offtrt4 to nakt i pinw Uak Ift'4 Ukn it iwciM 
bt'i tlwayi wjwM to h« ta Uw RWvtM. 

"A cmifk •f^iyitotorbtMMtoDM.'tkMwI^Mit 
watt to |»^ 4Met Mj«M*«, V kt la (kit ItaK. B«t 1 AmI 
kMW wMtv I vaiC to y«« V 

"Ha UlM ( V a iMf Um, «i4 hi UU M «• twr M UM 
caatnet Nt'B «M K tte IIM «Mi wha Mil t> iMk an UM 
rtraaO. HVi vartini ai • Maial )ak !■ • raiUaraat araaai 
ban. 

"Ht'a katflat * ragaUr acMvla. ka** larrtac mMMy. 
He't Uikljii ikaai fatUaf nanlai. Aatf Wi faaiiac |ao< 
aboat klraacU Ma4a a riramttk cte^i,'' BaU ujn. "I 
tel kaow wiMtbar I ctwkt bara dtm tbaL" 

Aboat I block waat of Cavtunt HaaM. a Quu vbo 
optnlaa a parliliii M la oa Ua kaaaa. laaiiai laaiarly war 
aaJdt cat. 

"Do you tbiok iba'i tmiT' ba uki. Tbe cat aUn itowljr 
»Hi rlaaa. It'a 4aatUy tUa, aad It bc|i«a to cry. "^'a Ma a( 



levcfl that cocM Btmmi bara. I faad b^ axt (aad bar, but 
tk* aevar pets aiy fittar," tba aaaa acya. "Da yim tUak ttm 
baa wvrow?" 

SamaMy sUrta Ulkinx abmt OmsaM Hoaaa to Um. 
(bat place." ba iiyi."Tb«aa kida. Tbey come an^ fit tm 
tba tia|« o( tha cbarcb acroaa Ika atraat tbare aod drink 
bear aai amoka. Ona Una I ba4 U caU tb* poUca twk« to 
OM tftarsaon bcraaaa tbey war« acaritf my wife." 

Palbar Mttar bun tbti Utar, ud waota to kMw wbkk 
parUai M. wUcfe cbwcb, wMcb roaa - wbit tbia li all 
about 

Tbaa ha cawMm tka Iraqr.'TWrci abaataUty M rw- 
aap wby tbart ara aa naay bamalaaa kida to tbia dty," ka 
uyi.'^AadtkamaaaaraafotfinalalBatetbat we're aMa to 
raUouUw Mr cavara far aavaa cata ratbar tbaa atvaa 
btraaUa* cMMrta. 

"IN'ra tka pTobUro," ba i«y«. "Wa pamilt tN paUea mi 
ta rnforct tka law. «a bclkra paliUciana wbaa tkay uy 
Ikay can't to a^rtklaf aboX IL Wa'ra tka cwtanar*. 

"Mara It doaad, (bt baat pMplt waat to Itadia M," ka 
uju 'T < haat paapk." Kii vaicO«mnaa waary. "At taaat 
ia tba paat,- wltb Tlea. wa bad tbc fFMc U ba aahamad «( It" 



About th9 wthor 

ENan Olrian ba* wwM for 
nawipapara for lioM yurt. Friar 
to that iha UugM Ngd adiMl 
ind wrarhad lar i aatidnal dOif 
He voturilaar aqianbtlfon in fHl 
tubal. T«. SN k iba a ftrmir 
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A Message From 
Bruce Ritter 

Th» children my fritnds and I 
•ork with ar» prtaaturtly wls». 
pr«Mtur»ly old, pr»n«tur»ly 
sick, troubltd. hurt and 
always, davasta tintly . alona. 
Wa do what wa can to (Iva thaa a 
bit of war«th, halp and hopa . I 
hava saan nany of than slip away 
froB us bacausa wa did not hnvn 
tha aaans to ranch out to thaa 
fast anouth and affactivaly 
anoufh. I have saan othars 
happily raunltad with thair 
faslUas. toint to colla^a or 
satting thaasalvas up In 
Indapandant llvlni. 

Tha daaands thay naka on us 
*ra at tlaas axtraordlnary . 
unraasonabla . How thay survlva 
In tha straats — thosa who do 
— raaalns an unfathoaabla 
aystary to aa . Thay can ba 
axasparatini bayona baliaf. Yat 
thay ara |ood kids. Thay dasarva 
battar, an altarnatlva to a 
dacradini axKtanoo which will 
otharwlsa dastroy thaa. Wa 
offar thaa a placa In which thay 
can bafin again. In a part of 
Naw York City which is no placa 
for a child, wa hava carvad out 
a placa callad Covanant Housa 
whara thara is room for tha« 

IS^. find rooa for thon — 
In yourriaart? 



Fr. Bruca Rlttar 
Exacutlve Dlractor 
Covanant Housa 




COVENANT 
"I bound myself by oath, 
I made a covenant with you.,, 
and you became mine." 
Bzekiel 16:6 



*m try f IhM (Mnarabty truttifully, In tract 
•n4 !•«■, •ccafUng rNfMnalMtty Hr ounth— 
an4 •Omn. Wa tmat tha cMldran ■< «• wmM b« 
tfMtad. Wi txfKt IhMn, •< far H t»My can. !• 
Ilv* aeoarMnt t* thlt oavanant 

*Wb mmM aur artH*an that thay ara ar can 

raapanalMa anrf twrtnt rataflanaliV* wtth a«tMra. 
Ly<n«, alaaW n i and aupWtlnf ara wranf. Cruatty, 
vldauanaaa and aainahnaaa iaatray ttia aavanani 
katwaan ua> Tliay ara ahawn ky awd and aattan 
that thay can law athara aa wa lava tlMm and aa 



V** hopa you w4ll want to aartkiaato tn tha work o< 
Cavanarri Hwiaa and iMar 21. ty Mn^lng your 
t*nafoua contributtan, you ara •ntwarina tha 
aaapanrta plaa aT a<xf a poor ana halplrif *W oi 
tiWc wha r«alty naaa yoo. flaaat tana your 
tBK-daauctlMa comrtamian la 



tn 



Covenonf housa 



4ao Waat 4tM Straat. Htw Yarti, N.Y. in 
Araa Ca* (212} 364^4323 
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[Brief recess.] 

Senator Specter. Gentlemen, I very much regret the interrup- 
tion. Let me just take a minute to tell you what the causes are. We 
have not only the Appropriations Committee but an intervening 
vote on the Clinch River breeder reactor. I regret to say to you that 
I cannot resume the hearings today immediately. We will have to 
reconvene here, and I would like to do so at 1:45 p.m. this after- 
noon. 

I am very interested in your testimony, and I appreciate your 
bearing with me. It is just not possible to really schedule with any 
certainty. We set this hearing up substantially in advance, and 
then Appropriations had a meeting which was set up only a few 
days in advance, then on top of that the votes on the floor take pre- 
cedence over all. 

But this is a very important subject, in my opinion, one that our 
staff has worked on long and hard and I have reviewed. I appreci- 
ate your coming. And I will reconvene at 1:45, and I very much 
want to hear your testimony. 

[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:45 p.m., the same day.] 



Senator Specter. Good afternoon, gentlemen. Pardon the delay 
again. Thank you for waiting. 

I am pleased to welcome back Mr. Pregliasco. 

Mr. Pregliasco, would you begin, starting with your full name 
and position and your views on this important issue. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD J. PREGLIASCO, VICE CHAIRMAN, JEF- 
FERSON COUNTY TASK FORCE ON CHILD PROSTITUTION AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr. Preguasco. My name is Ron Pregliasco. I am the vice chair- 
man of the task force on child prostitution and pornography in 
Louisville, Ky. We have entered our statement for the record. Sen- 
ator, and I will briefly go through a couple of the highlights. 

Senator Specter, liiat would be fine. Your statement will appear 
in the record as you have submitted it. 

Mr. Preguasco. Our task force was established in March 1980 by 
our county judge executive, Mitch McConnell. At that time we 
talked about the extent of the problem you have been talking 
about, and the judge gave us two charges. One was to detect the 
extent of the problem in Jefferson County, and the second was to 
develop some strategies for preventing the tragedies that have been 
happening around the country. 

We have done that, we think, and we are very proud of our track 
record. So far we have had over 500 children referred to our office 
or our task force: 43 percent of them have been documented to 
have been involved in some way in prostitution. 

Our task force is made up of all levels of law enforcement, 
prosecutor's office, social workers, and the academic community 
from the University of Louisville, who help us with the research 
and with some interviewing. We operate police-social worker 
teams. They work real well. I think earlier today you heard testi- 
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mony about law enforcement not being involved. In Jefferson 
U)unty that is not true. It has been very successful because they 
nave come forward. 

Senator Specter Are you suggesting that law enforcement in 
^ County IS better than in New York City on this issue? 

XT , ^ ^™ familiar with how well they work in 

New York City. 

Senator Specter You heard some testimony this morning. It 
would be shockmg if it were not better. 

A P^G^JASCO. It is very good in Jefferson County, Senator. 
And in the interest of time, since our statement has been submit- 
ted, we have a few recommendations I would like to submit 

first, we do heavily endorse Senate bill 1701, which would devel- 
op a tracking system for runaway kids. Right now local law en- 
forcement has very little to do if someone leaves their jurisdiction 
We need something like that. 

The second thing is the Attorney General's task force on violent 
crime which suggested that the U.S. attorneys coordinate some ef- 
lu.!".*}^® criminal justice area. We would like to recommend 
that that happen. In Jefferson County we deal heavily with bikers, 
motorcycle clubs who are involved with these kids, and often when 
they leave our jurisdiction there is little we can do 

If the U.S. attorney and the FBI nationally were more involved, 
it would be a real asset. The Office in Louisville has been support- 
ive. They have given us staff, and they have helped us. But I do not 
thmk there is a national policy that gets them involved. 

The third thing, and probably the most important, I would like 
to say, IS there is no national network of information on kids. We 
would like to see that established. And to do that, we are sponsor- 
ing a symposium, which I am sure you are aware of, on November 
60 through December 2, in Louisville, with the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the U.S. Justice Department, and our 
Cnme Cornmipsion, to talk about it. And hopefully, that will devel- 
op some kind of national network. 

With me is John Rabun, who can get more into the specifics of 
the type of children we have been talking to. 

Senator Specter. Welcome again, Mr. Rabun. We would be 
pleased to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. RABUN, MANAGER, EXPLOITED CHILD 
UNIT, JEFFERSON COUNTY DEPARTMENT FOR HUMAN SERVICES 
Mr. Rabun. Thank vou. Senator. 

I run the exploited child unit in Jefferson County, Ky. It is a 
unit comprised of three social workers, including myself, all senior 
social workers. And assigned to us are a Louisville City Police de- 
tective and two Jefferson County Police detectives who work on a 
teamwork basis with us in our investigations concerning these 
child victims. Tnat is probably a point in and of itself which needs 
to be underscored. 

At all times, I think, as you probably noted this morning with 
the waiver we had, the child, the parent, and the child sign with 
us, we take the stance of not using anything the child would tell us 
against the child. If police authorities can develop cases against a 
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child some other way, they are free to do so, but they cannot use 
information we gain in our interviews against the child, if for no 
other reason than the McKiever, Kent, Gault, and Winship deci- 
sions that guareuitee children certain rirfits under the U.S. Consti- 
tution. We feel we must protect that. This is one of our ways of 
doing that. 

We have had in the last 16 months 750 referrals, of which 526 
were opened as children's cases. As Ron said, different children, 43 
percent, were established through the probable-cause level, and 
police cases have gone forth. Another 34 percent we developed to a 
level of reasonabfe suspicion. We believe as professionals in the 
held that they are involved in prostitution, but we simply cannot 
come up with the necessary level to make an official law enforce- 
ment case of it. . i v 

He points out one of the inherent problems m what Father 
Ritter was getting to. The kind of material that our task force can 
deal with because of the social-work-police-team basis is far broader 
than what is normally the charge of a law enforcement agency that 
typically wants to know has a criminal act occurred— past tense. 
We can deal with it in an ongoing sense or even in predictive 
sense, hopefully to protect the kid. 

The type of kids are somewhat indicative of young David this 
morning; 11 to 16 years old is typical— normal mtelligence, blue- 
collar-family background, a high degree of racial prejudice, almost 
always a single parent, which is the mother. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rabun, what is your best evaluation as to 
how to deal with this problem? 

Mr. Rabun. How to deal with it? I would do, I suspect, three 
things. One would be fully to support the bill you have cospon- 
sored. I believe it is Senate bill 1701, which largely speaks to the 
use of the NCIOtype computer such that those of us who are out 
on the line in our own local home communities can find out if a 
child is missing, find out if a child is wanted, find out if a child is 
particularly abused, whatever. That cannot be done in this country 
right now. , , ^ 

Under the FBFs regulations it can be done. But the law enforce^ 
ment agencies until recently, including ours in Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County, did not understand that. The language is written in 
such a way that unless you are trying to find it you will not find it. 
That bill, 1 think, certainly attends to that as a serious issue. If you 
don't know the child is out there you obviously cannot find him. 

The second thing I would recommend would be the sponsoring, 
perhaps through the U.S. attorney's office in every jurisdiction, 
some form of a task force, work group, whatever you might wMt to 
call it, an oversight committee that would at least put some official 
imprimatur on units such as ours—different social service agencies, 
law enforcement agencies, prosecutorial agencies, defender agen- 
cies—getting together to discuss on a frequent basis that type of 
problem and how it can be attended. 

If that doesn't happen there simply will continue to occur the sit- 
uations Father Ritter speaks to. It is my belief that Father Ritter is 
accurate to the degree that it's my experience that law enforce- 
ment and social services alike are extremely inattentive to these 
kinds of kids. 
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Senator Specter. What recommendation would you have for par- 
® M D ^""^ '^o"?®™®** about having their children run away? 

Mr. Rabun It's up to a parent to listen more to their kids, to 
give more understanding, to be simply around their children now 
and then would be nice. Most of these children are absent adult 
care and supervision so they are free to do whatever they want to 

Beyond that I think parents should be more attuned and perhaps 
through some national or at least local educational effort to under- 
stand that just because a kid is in a program that purports to be in 
the best interest of children— a children's club of some sort run by 
adults— that need not necessarily mean that those adults are total- 
ly in the kids best interest. 

I think the flag I would like to raise with parents would be if you 
see an adult who is into some sort of a children's movement or 
Children s club, who is paying simply too much attention to chil- 
dren of one sex, be that male or female, at that point I, as a parent 
would hope I would ask of my own children some additional ques- 
tions. ^ 

The problem we are dealing with here. Senator, is a hidden 
victim problem. It s incredibly difficult to identify these children to 

eSkids ^^^^ ^'^^' 

Senator Specter. Do you have children? 

Mr. Rabun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. How old are they"? 

^l\^^^^^-^y little girl is 9 and my little boy is 6. I am sure 
my httle girl I would say, as a parent, would never get into some- 
thing like this and I am fooling myself because it's not my child 
who will get into it. It is the adult who will prey on my child who 
gets my child into it. 

We have put the burden in this country, through the juvenile 
justice system on the wrong party. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Pregliasco, I don't want to cut you short, 
but 1 would like to know what other additions you have which are 
especially important. Regretfully, I must go back both to the floor 
and to the Appropriations Committee shortly and I want to con- 
clude. 

But I want to be sure I hear the highlights that you wish to add 
Mr. Preguasco. Senator, I think we've talked about the high- 
lights of our testimony and the rest has been submitted. 
Senator Specter. I appreciate your coming from Kentucky 
Mr. Preguasco. Could I do one more thing? 
Senator Specter. You bet. 

Mr. Preguasco. We would like again to invite you to attend our 
symposium if you get the time. I trust your staff will push you in 
that direction. 

Senator Specter. They've been pushing me hard in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Preguasco. We think it will establish that kind of a net- 
work and we need the leadership of you and other Senators to do 

1 v« 
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Mr. Rabun. It is worth saying, Senator, that this request for a 
network nationwide was requested out of some Federal granting 
agencies as much as a year and a half ago. . .„ o 

Senator Specter. Is that symposium next year in Louisville? 

Mr Rabun. No. It is at the end of this month. And it is through 
the leadership of yourself and some of your colleagues that we are 
beginning now to get the ear of some national figures who can lend 
some credence to the seriousness of these kids* plight. 

Senator Specter. Well, I would very much like to be with you, 
but the schedule is past impossible. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rabun. Thank you. 

Mr. Pregliasco. Thank you. , r> u 

[The prepared statement of Messrs. Allen, Pregliasco, and Kabun 
follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ernest E. Allen. Ronald J. Pregliasco. 
AND John B. Rabun. Jr. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Ernest E. Allen, 
Chairman of the Jefferson County Task Force on Child Prostitution and 
Pornography. Accompanying me today are Ronald J, Pregliasco, Vice Chair- 
man of the Task Force and John B, Rabun, Jr., who is Manager of the 
Exploited child unit, Jefferson County Department for Huma^ Services. 
We are very pleased and honored to have the opportunity to appear 
before you today and to discuss what we consider to be a problem which 
is rapidly reaching epidemic proportions in the United States, the 
exploitation and victimization of children. 

The Task Force on Child prostitution and pornography was estab- 
lished by Jefferson County Judge/Executive Mitch Mc Connell on March 28, 
1980 in the wake of the increasing incidence of criminal victimization 
of children nationally, particularly through sexual exploitation. It 
was a time of outrage over child murders such as those in Chicago and 
Houston and over the "discovery" of child murders and tragedies nationally. 

Judge Mc Connell created the Task Force with a clear mandate to 
examine our local setting and determine whether or not there were present 
those conditions which breed child tragedies, we also visited other 
cities in which child tragedies had occurred, we reviewed the national 
literature, and we indeed did conclude that a virtual epidemic was occurring 
in America. 

Let us cite just a few examples: 

(1) In his book "Murder USA", John Godwin identifies 
the development of a "multiple-murder" syndrome, warning that the second 
half of the 20th Century could be called America's Age of the Mass Murder- 
He examines America's history of mass murder since the turn of the century 
and finds that there were only seven such incidences in our first fifty years 
(seven or more victims). However since 1950, and in Mr, Godwin's book he 
only counts through 1976, there have been 16, 10 of which occurred between 
1970 and 1976. It in shocking to note that most of our recent mass murders 
involved child victims. 

In addition if we add to the list since 1976, we have several more 
multi-victim child tragedies, not the least of which is Atlanta. Further, 
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th« li«t does not include the Septeober 1981 tragedy on our northern border 
in which nine children were murdered in Vancouver, British Columbia. 

(2) National estimates are that over 50,000 children 
each year disappear from their homes, not counting habitual runaways and 
parental abductions. A majority of these children never return, many are 
murdered* 

(3) Our national runaway count continues to grow, with 
estimates now reaching well over 1 million children each year. 

(4) Kenneth Wooden, Director of the National Coalition 
for Children's Justice has indicated that more than 4,000 children are 
murdered each year in the United States, but that many of them go unreported. 
The 1979 Uniform Crime Reports listed 2,773 homicides in\*5lving children. 

There has been for at least the last decade in America a litany of 
tragedies, a litany of names which have been burned into our collective memories 
John Gacy, Dean Cor 11 and others. It seemed to us in Jefferson County, however, 
that somehow most of America was missing the point. In each case there was 
national consternation and aliirm, coupled with talk about "sick minds" and 
"sick society". In the recent Atlanta tragedies there were even discussions 
about the "decay of Atlanta" and the breakdown of one of America's fastest 
growing and most progressive cities of the 1960s and 1970s-. 

It is painfully apparent that there is nothing particularly unique 
or aberrant about Atlanta, or Chicago, or Houston. Through our efforts as 
a Task Force and a community, we are now convinced that there is indeed a 
national epidemic of child tragedies, and that absent immediate and decisive 
national action, and strong and coordinated involvement by man> units of 
government and many agencies, the tragedies of Atlanta, Chicago, and 
Houston will be repeated . 

In his announcement of the creation of the Task Force, Judge Mc Connell 
stated 

"In recent years, America has begun to address the phenomenon 
of runaway children and the tremendous mobility of young people. We must 
also address the vulnerability of these yoxing people and the ease with which 
they become the victims of criminal intent. I am serving notice today that 
we will make every effort to ensure that John Gacy tragedies don't happen 
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here, *nd that those who would exploit our young people for profit will be 
identified and swiftly prosecuted," 

We are very pleased with an opportunity to discuss with you what we 
did, what the results have been, and to make some recommendations to you 
regarding Congressional action and federal involvement, 
Taak Force > Report 

The Jefferson County Task Force on Child Prostitution and Pornography 
has been a unique, intergovernmental and across the system effort, involving 
the Jefferson County Department for Human Services, the Jefferson County 
Police Department, the l.=uisville Division of Police, the Commonwealth's 
Attorney for Jefferson County, the Jefferson County Attorney, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Kentucky state Police, the United States Post 
Office/Postal Inspection Service, the University of Louisville, the Jeff- 
erson county Office of Intergovernmental Affairs, the Louisville/jef f erson 
County criminal Justice Commission, in addition to many other agencies and 
organizations across the community which have become involved because of 
their concern about treatment neuds, community protection, etc. 

This cooperative approach began with the conviction that modern youth 
were particularly vulnerable. Larger numbers of juveniles run away from 
home each year, they are becoming more mobile, they spend more time on the 
streets, becoming "street wise" earlier, and are increasingly forced to 
survive on the streets. This "child liberation" which is a product of 
•ocietal change and evolution generally, has a devastating by-product, 
which is the increased NAilnerability of young people to various kinds of 
exploit;* tion and made them more likely targets for adult exploiters and 
violent criminals. 

Increasing openness regarding homosexual activity has created in our 
conr.unity and in most communitie.-: a market for young, male "street hustlers", 
serving the needs of cruising homosexuals purely for economic reasons. This 
•'chicken hawk" phenomenon occurring across America ler^s itself dramatically 
to the John Gacys. 

The Ta,X Force identified aa , contributing c.us,. to child tragedies 
the poor co^unication and infornution sharing between the various agencies 
Of the criminal and juvenile justice syste.». The demand, upon law enforce- 
».nt are many and are increasing. Resource li„,itations „,ake it virtually 
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impossible to investiqate every missing person report or runaway. Therefore, 
victimized or exploited children are in many casies simply not identified. 
Further, the prc«-ence of a 12 or 13 year old boy or «jirl, or indeed even 
younger, in the same area at 1;00 a.m. every morning may not even be 
considered particularly unique. 

Child tragedies are made possible because there are holes or gaps 
in the system. Law enforcement and social services within the same commun- 
ity may not oven be aware of each others existence, let alone share inform- 
ation, work together and fill the gaps. Between communities the information 
sharing is even worse. How many known child exploiters move from one 
coinmuni-y to another in virtual anonymity and security? 

We have even identified in Jefferson County evidence of the recruit- 
ment of young girls out of group homes and runaway shelters for prostitution 
purposes. Clearly new and different informational networks were necessary, 
and a willingness of various professionals to rethink their roles as they 
relate to kids was mandatory. 

Fortunately, the agencies participating in the Task Force saw these 
needs. Information sharing, interagency and intergovernmental cooperation, 
and role redefinition have been outstanding. Similarly, we sincerely believe 
that the impact upon the problem has been enormous. Let us cite some 
highlights of Task Force work to date: 

(1) Public Awareness - The Task Force viewed as an immediate need 
the sensitizing of the public to this shadowy problem involving "hidden 
victims". An intensive public awareness/public education campaign was 
launched with over two thousand posters distributed across* the community 
and indeed around the state. Distribution was accomplished through city 
and county neighborhood organizations, as well as personal distribution 
accomplished by members of the Task Force and employees of Task Force 
agencies. 

24 Hour Information Line - A 24 Hour number was established 
(502-588-2199) , which is housed and manned in the office of the city/ 
county Criminal Justice Commission by the Jefferson County Department 
for Human Services, Exploited Child Unit. Since its inception 59 calls 
have been received which were subject to investigation and follow up, 
roughly half of which have resulted in fact finding efforts. 
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^2) Exploited Child Unit - In July of 1980, the Exploited Child 
Unit was established as an ann of the county Department for Human Services, 
but housed in tho Criminal Justice Commission office in order that it 
might work closely and in tandem with law enforcement agencies. The ECU, 
which is managed by John Rabun, an investigative social worker, with long 
background in child prostitution and child exploitation case investigations, 
exists to detect and investigate cases of youth in Jefferson County who 
are at risk of being or actually are endangered by adults in prostitution/ 
pornography and to assist the appropriate law enforcement agency in its 
criminal investigation of £3uch adult sexual exploitation of children. 

The Exploited Child Unit now includes three investigative social 
workers, and haa played a major role in training and coordination community 
wide. Meetings with school system counselors, pupil personnel officials, 
various community groups and organizations, have broadened the scope and 
impact of the Task Force effort. 

(3) The Police/Social V7ork Team - Perhaps the cornerstone of the 
entire effort is the development of a team including the ECU social 
workers, city police youth officers, and county police intelligence 
officers . The Police/Social Work Team works out of a neutral setting, 
the Criminal Justice Commission, and works diligently to close those 
previously discussed "system gaps", we have found that it is possible 
to preserve the professional integrity of each while generating a level 
of cooperation and teamwork which truly protect kids. 

Tremendous credit must go to Lt. John Aubrey, former Youth Bureau 
Commander of the Louisville Division of Police, Lt. Gerald Beavers, present 
Youth Bureau Commander of the Louisville Division of Police, Captain James 
Black, Commander of Jefferson County Police Intelligence, and those officers 
who have been assigned to the unit, Det. Bob Main, Louisville Division of 
Police, Det. Gary Smith, JCPD Intelligence, Det. Rick Dillman, LDP. Det. 
Bill Lettie, JCPD, and Det. Mike Simpson, jcPD. Their cooperation, and 
their willingness to work with social services has produced dramatic 
results. Further, law enforcement at all levels has gained impressive 
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n«*r •kills in child interrogation and investigation. We have learned that 
"kid oases'* are indeed different, and that they cannot be treated as if the 

child is a small statured adult. 

Further, as you will note when we present some prosecutorial highlights, 
WQ have had excellent cooparation from other law enforcement agencies as well. 
Several cas2s have involved inter-state issues, in which the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, through its offices in Louisville and in Southern Indiana, 
has been very helpful and effective. The Kentucky State Police has been 
involved and has been sensitive to !;he transportation of children for 
purposes of exploitation intrastate, and we have worked closely with the 
United States postal Inspection Service regarding child pornography and 
its involvement with the mails. 

(4) Information/Intelligence - The Task Force/ECU effort has resulted 
in dramatic increases in information referrals and attention given to child 
victimization problems. By illustration since the establishment of the ECU, 
and the implementation of the Police/Social Work Team, the number of case 
referrals has doubled each month. In sixteen months, the ECU report shows 

750 Informational Leads Received 

526 Children's Cases Opened (70% of Total) 

510 ECU Cases Closed (97\ of Total Children's Cases Opened) 

117 Unfounded (23\ of ECU Cases Closed) 

176 Not Proven but receiving continuing monitoring 
(34\ of ECU Cases Closed)^ 

218 Substantiated by ECU and referred t» appropriate 

law enforcement agencyCs) (43\ of ECU Cases Closed) 

16 ECU Cases Open (3\ of Total) 

224 Purely Intelligence/Information Leads (30\ of Total) 

Of the 750 informational leads, 210 (28\) came from law enforcement 

agencies; 238 (32\) came from other DHS programs; 59 (8\) came from the 

Information Line? 151 (20\) were developed by the ECU; and 92 {12\) came 

from other agencies throughout the region. 

(5) Case Prosecutions - As a result of the cooperative law enforcement 
effort, aggressive social work, and a close liaison with prosecution, 
particularly the Jefferson County Commonwealth's Attorney David L. Arm- 
strong emd his Assistant Dee Pregliasco, we have made a strong start in 
identifying and prosecuting child exploiters. To date highlights are as 
follows: 
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(A) In 1980, two men living in Kentucky were prosecuted 

in U.S. District Court in Southern Indiana following their arrest on behalf 
of tvo children living in Kentucky. One girl was a 13 year old runaway 
for five days and the other was a 14 year old who had been missing from a 
foster home in Frankfort, KY for two years. Both girls hid been transported 
from Kentucky to Indiana to work as prostitutes at various truck stops. 
With the cooperation of the Southern Indiana office of the FBI, the men were 
charged and convicted. The U.S. District Court sentenced each man for 5 
years on guilty pleas. Subsequently, the Jefferson Circuit Court in Kentucky 
sentenced each man to an additional five years on various sex offenses 
involved with the case. 

(B) In 19P0, one roan and one woman were prosecuted in U.S. 
District Court for the Western District of Kentucky following their arrest 
on behalf of one child who had been a runaway for only a few hours from a 
juvenile home in mid New York State. This 14 year old girl was brought 

to Louisville, taught/trained to be a bar girl and prostitute, and placed 
by the couple at a night club where prostitution flourished. The U.S. 
District Court sentenced both the man and the woman to terms of five years 
each after the jury found them guilty. In this case the law enforcement 
effort involved strong cooperation between various agencies, including the 
Louisville office of the FBI. 

(C) After a six month investigation in 1981, a local clergy- 
man was arrested and indicted on multiple sex crimes charges involving 
child prostitution and pornography and approximately a dozen boys , ages 
12-16. Trial is set for January, 1982. 

(D) In 1981, after a five month investigation involving 15 
boys in Kentucky and Southern Indiana, a local businessman was arrested 
and indicted by the Clark County, Indiana Circuit Court on multiple sex 
crimes charges involving child prostitution and pornography. The charges 
include allegations that the defendant took various boys with him to Missouri, 
Florida, Ohio, Washington d.C. and Mexico. Trial is set for early 1982. 

(E) In late 1980, after a four month investigation involving 
four young girls and numerous women, a housewife was arrested, indicted 
and convicted on charges of sexual abuse of minors as a parent, promoting 
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the prostitution of minors, and unlawful transaction with minors in District 
Court in Jefferson County, KY. This mother had promoted her own child into 
prostitution in Louisville and Fort Knox, KY. She was sentenced to two 
one year terms on these Class A Misdemeanors. It is significant to note in 
this case that she had been promoting prostitution fof at least 10 years, 
and that felony charges could have been utilized if in earlier cases convictions 
had been obtained and the rtscord made. However, this had not occurred. 
This emphasizes the importances of building criminal records in these kinds 
of cases, even with misdemeanors. 

(F) In 1S81, after a three month investigation involving eleven young 
boys and a number of other men, a local man was arrested, indicted and 
plead guilty to numerous counts of sex crimes with minors and child porno- 
graphy. The Kentucky Circuit Court in Jefferson County sentenced him to 
fifteen years in prison. 

There have been a number of other cases of importance. Currently, 
a number of major investigations are under way involving the use of many 
young girls in five states by one pimp who uses truck stops on the interstate 
highway system and large brothels in major urban centers for placement of 
these girls into prostitution. 

(6) Research/ Information Gathering - One of the priority concerns 
of the Task Force has been identifying the "hidden victims", learning 
about the system of child exploitation, and developing a data base for 
further system programs and efforts. Among the information gathering 
techniques have been specialized action projects conducted in conjunction 
with the Louisville Police Fifth District and the Jefferson County Police 
Intelligence Unit. Through these efforts a team of individuals from Task 
Force agencies in cooperation with the Fifth District police identified 
suspected "street hustlers", made informational stops on "Johns", and 
assessed the nature, scope, and methods of operation of girl/boy prosti- 
tution and pornography. 

We are particularly enthused about the work of the Task Force Research 
Consortium. Headed by Professor Ron Holmes of the School of Justice Admin- 
istration at the University of Louisville, Criminal Justice Commission Director 
of Research Hike Bewley, and Professor J. Kerry Rice of the Kent School of 
Social Work at the University of Louisville, the Consortium has begun an 
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impressive data development process. To date, through thQ, interviews of 
190 children by the E.C.U., Task Force research efforts have indicated 
the following set of indicators for other law enforcement and social service 
personnel in the Louisville area to us2 in interviewing children to detect 
«nd identify child victims of prostitution/pornography. 

Girls/boys who are exploited as prostitutes may be expected to be of 
normal intelligence, 11-16 years of age, from a blue collar background, 
with a high degree of racial prejudice in the family. Eighty percent 
will be from a single parent family with the mother divorced and dating/ 
remarried and working. 94\ indicate drug usage with 30\ demonstrating 
drug dependency (daily use) . 90\ are runaways and only 18\ indicate a 
close/"warm" family setting. 53\ indicate a hostile/rejecting/"throw- 
away" relationship by parents. 37\ became involved in some form of 
child pornography. The age of first sexual intercourse for these child- 
ren was 12 with the greatest frequency between 10 and 13 (lowest was 6; . 
Only 2% ever used shelter house facilities for runaways (national norm 
suggests 5\) . Various interview schedules indicated up to" 90\ had been 
the victims of child physical abuse by parents, and up to 5o\ had been 
the victims of child sexual abuse by parents (data taken from local and 
national research). The vast majority of girl prostitutes have a pimp/ 
business agent/boy friend, where most of the boy prostitutes and "self 
employed" runaways seeking to survive on the streets' seem to operate 
relatively independently. 

At the close of this testimony we have attached a more complete discussion 

with numbers of our research effort so far. We anticipate a continuing 
effort to build information and a data base which should be of significant 
value in future pleuining and programming. 

Regarding adult exploiters, the sample is far less and the conclusions 
drawn are less objectively based. However, to date there is reason to 
believe that adult pedophiles in the Louisville area tend to be white males, 
40-60 years old, living in r«latively upper income type homes, who are 
or have been married , generally tend to have from 2 to 4 children, and 
are making in excess of $35,000 per year. They tend to be college 
educated and most are professional persons. 
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There are other areas of activity which are receiving strong attention 
such as legislation with the Kentucky General Assembly's 1982 Session 
beginning in January. In addition a statewide social service information/ 
referral network is now organized and functioning. 

In summary the progress made has been considerable in more fully 
detecting and identifying child victims and adult sources of child 
prostitution and pornography. The ECU orientation and training of various 
social services and school staffs is increasing the nunibers of referrals 
and accordingly, the number of serious law enforcement cases being invest- 
igated and prosecuted xs on the increase . 

The Task Force believes that in future months the activities under- 
taken will have even greater impact. 
What Have We Learned? 

In the twenty months of the Task Force operations, we have come a long 
way, particularly in understanding the complexity and magnitude of the child 
victimization problem. Certainly, we have made major strides in beginning 
to control the problem and to make less likely that child tragedies of the 
magnitude of Atlanta will happen in Louisville and Jefferson County. 
However, as important has been our growing knowledge and understanding of 
the problem. 

(1) We have learned that the criminal and juvenile justice systems 
can and will work together . In the beginning we were warned about the 
turf disputes, the unwillingness of police to share information with social 
workers and work with social workers, and vice versa, and about the inability 
of different political jurisdictions to work as a team focused upon a 
particular problem. 

Through incredible good faith and a willingness to participate 
as a team to solve a problem, we have overcome the concerns. The police 
departments actually assigned their personnel to the police/social work team, 
where they worked in tandem with all of the other parties to the Task 
Force in a neutral setting. Police and Social Workers make runs together, 
interview children together, and within the limits of law and professional 
ethics, share information and join in actions for the best interests of the 
child. 
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These actions often entail that a police officer will act in 
ways in which he would not ordinarily act if he were operating as an indiv- 
idual. It has also taken social workers slightly beyond the realm of trad- 
itional social work. However, the nature of the problero and the vulnerability 
of the children, requires atypical approaches and innovative techniques. 

(2) The focus of the unit is that th e child is victim . All of our efforts 
have been oriented toward protecting children. However, it is frequently 
apparent that many of the "street kids" are not innocent, vulnerable victims, 
but rather are perpetrators in their own right. We have discovered major 
overlaps with other criminal activity, and in fact, have found that in many 
cases it is difficult to precisely identify which of the parties is exploiter 
and which is exploited. 

Certainly, it is apparent that there are dramatic intelligence 
benefits to enforcement and prosecutorial agencies from working these cases. 
While it must be a constant source of concern that units such as ours not 
"pimp" kids in a different way, we have increasingly become aware that many 
of the street kids know everything about what is happening on the streets, 
intelligence which can be of major benefit to law enforcement. 

Another question has been "do exploited children graduate to 
more sophisticated criminality?" Detective Lloyd H. Martin, of the 
Sexually Exploited Child Unit of the Los Angeles police Department said 

"When a child has been coerced or seduced into giving his only true 
possession - his body - he loses his self respect and his morality. If he 
doesn't care about himself, how can he care about somebody else? Such a 
child could be destroyed psychologically and may never be a productive 
member of our society". 

Sgt. Martin has also observed that "..the sexually exploited child of 
today has a good possibility of becoming the hardcore criminal of tomorrow." 

In testimony before the California Legislature, Dr. A. Nicholas Groth, 
Director of the Sex Offender Program at the Connecticut Correctional 
Institution observed that "more than half the child niolesters I have worked 
with as adults attempted or committed their first sexual offenses by the 
»ge of 16" and that "the majority of child molesters were themselves sexually 
abused as children". 

Further, research around the United States, specif ica-lly including 
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Kentucky and Connecticut seems to demonstrate that the vast majority of 






violent sex offenders (rapists, sex murderers, etc.) and child molesters 






have themselves been the victims as children of child physical abuse and/ 






or child sexual abuse. 






It h*8 been the premise of the Task Force and the ECU that if we are 






to curb this cycle of violence, social work/police teams and task forces 






must aggressively seek to find child victims early and vigorously prose- 






cute the adult offenders. The prevention of violent sex crimes to children 






as well as adults largely is tied to the detection and exposure of those 






offending adults to insure public accountability. 






(3) We l\ave discovered that while there is a certain spontaneity about 






the involvement of street kids and runaways in prostitution; i.e. when you 






are hungry and need to burvive on the streets, the options may be few, there 






is also ample evidence of networks and organization in child prostitution and 






pornography. Task Force cases continually produce child prostitutes who know 






each other, who tend to service overlapping clientele, adults who may make 






referrals to each other, as well as exchange photographs and information. 






An apparent by product of thin "networking", and the type of adult 






who tends to frequent the areas in which child sex flourishes (i.^. professional. 






prominent, affluent, with family, etc.) is the growth of extortion as a 






spin off. This further demonstrates the potential for child victimization. 






murder and other violence. 






(4) We have discovered that treatment and follow up for identified 






child prostitutes/exploited children generally is very difficult. While 






there are many excellent models nationally of community based treatment centers 






and shelters, unfortunately the datf^ is not ample on success stories. 






In this community our priority has been identification of the adult exploiters 






along with the protection of the child. Ultimately the child must be prepared 






to cope with the environment from which he or she escaped and to avoid the 






environment in which he or she was exploited. 






The national reduction of resources for social services and 






local assistemce at this particular time complicates the follow up. Govern- 






ment must increasingly enlist private sector assistance and involvement. 






(5) Finally, we have discovered that a chief cause of child tragedies 






is the inability of government to recognize a problem and to respond. 
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Our contacts with units of governmftnt from coast to coast dramatically 
maXe three points: 

(A) Governmental awareness of problems or potential 

problems is minimal. 

(B) Governmental coordination and information sharing 
is virtually non-existent. 

(C) Federal involvement, assistance and coordination 
is similarly for all intents and purposes non-existent. 

Recommendations 

We endorse with enthusiasm the effort by Senator Hawkins and you to 
provide a federal role in the tracking of missing persons and runaways. 

we recommend the establishment of a national intelligence network 
for the exchange of information on the exploitation and victimization of 
juveniles, it is no longer acceptable that the John Gacys should serve 
time in one state, move to another state and victimize others without 
law enforcement agencies being fully aware and alerted. 

we recommend the targeting of some modest amount of your already 
limited federal assistance for creative research and limited program 
money which could be used for establishing special units, strike forces, etc. 

We recommend the undertaking of an extensive program of public educ- 
ation and perhaps the establishment of a national 800 type "Hot Line" 
for information regarding the exploitation of youth. 

We have recommended to various national agencies for almost two years 
the convening of a national symposium on the victimization of juveniles 
which would bring together representatives of law enforcement, social 
services, research/academia, media and government for the purposes of 
•xaroining the problem and developing a cooperative national strategy for 
protecting kids. I am delighted to report to you that such a symposium 
will in fact occur, thanks to the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of 
Justice/Community Relations service, the National Conference of Christians 
«nd Jews, the National Coalition on Children's Justice, the Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity, Inc., and the Louisville/Jefferson County Criminal 
Justice Commission. Attendees will include Dr. George Gallup, Jr., who 
i» presently performing a natiortil survey of citizen a'ttitudes on child 
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victimization, Kenneth Wooden, author of Weeping in th« Playtime of Others, 
leading law enforcement officials involved in the field, social services and 
research professionals, concerned community leaders, parents of victimized 
children, including JUlie Patz of New York, Camille Bell of Atlanta, John 
Walsh of Hollywood, Florida, and Rosemary Kohm of Santa CI. us, Indiana, and 
many others. We encourage you to join with us in this effort, emd hope that 
you C2m come to Louisville, November 29 - December 2 for the symposium, 
which will be entitled "Child Tragedies: A National Symposium cn Exploited 
and Victimized Children". 

Finally, and pertaining to the issue of federal role, jurisdiction and 
involvement, we recommend that the Congress and the Preiident take a hard 
and long look at expemding federal role and jurisdiction in child victim 
cases. Specifically, the recent report of the Attorney General's Task Force 
on Violent Crime recommended that United States Attorneys play a coordinative 
role in convening local and regional justice system officials to discuss 
areas of concern and to facilitate cooperative efforts. What more appro- 
priate area for U.S. Attorney attention than child victimizations? 

We have witnessed in the past a reluctance on the part of federal officials 
and agencies to even get involved in child cases. We have proven in this 
comnunity that the FBI can and will play a strong and significant role, and 
in the face of tragedy in Atlanta, there was apparently a similar effort. 
However, there must be national attention and national commitment to this 
area, and in our judgement a memdate from the leadership of the federal 
government. 

On March 17, 1981 I wrote, to the Vice President^rof the United States 
to commend him for his efforts regarding the missing and murdered children 
in Atlanta. I indicated that "your visible and active role has been 
nationally reassuring and has provided the eort of leadership and symbolism 
which offers graat hope, not only for the present tragedy but for improved 
inter-govornmental relations in many other areas." 

However, I added that "I urge you to view your present leadership role 
on the issue of victimized kids as just a beginning. . .1 urge you to take 
quick and decisive action to truly address the national implications of 
.Atlanta. Your administration can make the protection of kids a national 
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priority and can .h. recent carnage i„ ;^e.lcan ci.iea less ILely." 

without a concerted, coordinated national effort, the continuing and 

inevitable victi.i.atlon of .ids will grow to epidemic proportions. 
W., In aefferson county, are proud of the start which we have .ade. 
However, „uch rnore needs to be done. p„haps, in the wa.e of Atlanta 
-a Chicago and Houston and Vancouver and "Everywhere USA", we can be 
moved to action. 

Mr. Chairman and .e.bers of the Subco™ittee, 
the protection »f .ids a naMnn.i p -.^^,^ 

Background for Hesearc h 

Approximately six years ago, probation officers of the 
Jefferson County (Louisville, KT) Department for Human Services 
became aware of their teenage clients both female and m»le being 
actively recruited into prostitution. At that time, these 
probation officers had gathered factual data on some fifty-eight 
teenaeers. That data provided a profile which included: 

1. Most of the Juveniles were identified as endangered 
runaways . 

2. Most of these teenagers were 12-16 years of age. 

3. The majority were white girls from blue collar, single 
parent families. 

4. Most of these children had come from backgrounds ol 
child and sexual abuse. 

6. Most of the juveniles sold drugs while they were 
involved in prostitution. 

6. Some of the teenagers were involved in pornography. 

Prom this profile, the probation officer.- convinced the 
staff of the Louisville-Jefferson County Criminal Justice 
Conunission that a potential teenage prostitution problem existed 
in the community. Therefore, the LJCCJC decided to. further develop 
a profile of the victimized children. 
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To accomplish this task, the research director of the 
criminal Justice Co^dssion with the aid of the probation officers 
and a social work professor from the University of Louisville 



developed an open-enaea incervxew ^>^-l^cu^4J.^ 


The schedule 


was 


j^-j c?-*-r.Y'oH tn thirtv-two children v.'ho were 


expected to be 


involved in prostitution and/or pornograijuy . 


The following dat 


were collected i 




% 


N\imber of females interviewed 


27 


84 


Number of males intewiewed 


5 


16 


TOTAL 


32 


100% 


Number of black females 


13 


48 


Number of white females 


14 


52 


TOTAL 


27 


100% 


Number of white males 


3 


60 


Number of black males 


2 


40 


TOTAL 


5 


100% 



Median age of black female: 16 
Youngest age of black female: K 
Median age of White female: 16 
Youngest age of whxte female: 13 
Median age of white male: 16 
Youngest age of white male: 15 
Median age of black male: 16 

Percentage of single parent family (black female) 93% 
Percentage of single parent family (white female) 79% 
Percentage of single parent family (white male) 100% 
Percentage of single parent family (black male) 100% 
Percentage of close family setting (black female) 46% 
Percentage of close family setting (white female) 36% 
Percentage indicated sexual abuse by parents (black female) 79% 
Percentage indicated sexual abuse by parents (white female) 50% 
Percentage indicated physical abuse by parents (bl»ck female) 38% 
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Percentage indicated physical abuse by parents (white female) 64% 
Percentage indicated drug usage by child (black female) 95% 
Percentage indicated drug usage by child (white female> 909& 
Median age of first sex encounter (black female): 13 
Median age of first sex encounter (white female): 13 
Youngest age of first sex encounter (black female); 9 
Youngest age of first sex encounter (white female): 10 
Percent runaway at least once (black fetiiale): 95% 
Percent runaway at least once (white female): 90% 
Percent runaway at least once (white male): 90% 
Percent runaway at least once (black male): 100% 
Although the findings were very interesting^ they vere not 
deemed to be concliisive. The researchers kn(3w they needed a. 
larger r ample. The basic problem with obtaining a. larger sample 
was a problem of identification. The thirty^two children inter- 
viewed were identified through the efforts of the Exploited 
Child Unit which began in late 1979 consisted a team of social 
workers and police of f icersj'f rom the Louisville Division of 
Police and the Jefferson County Police Department. The Exploited 
Child Unit (ECU) was the only group with the expertise to-identify 
potential victimized childrer<. 

That problem was eased somewhat with the formation of the 
Jefferson County Task Force on Child 'Prostitution and Pornography. 
The membership of the Task Force included representatives from 
every agency in Jefferson County that services the juvenile 
justice system plus federal agencies like the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Customs Postal Service. The Task Force 
was a truly unique, intergovernmental effort to assess and 
attack the increasing problem of the sexual victimization of 
children. 

The research effort was aided because many referrals wei-o 
now corning to the ECU as & result of the efforts of the Task Porce, 
Because of the increased number of referrals which could be 
interviewed, the research effort turned to the subject of this 
article. 
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The Instrument 

Because of a possible larger sample, a new closed-end iutei — 
view schedule was developed. It, was believed the old intearvien 
format could not be easily standerized and adrainistered to st 
larger sample. 

The sample itself consisted of two components: one being 
a group of children not known to be involved in prostitution and/or 
pornography and a second group of victimized children. The sample 
size altogether was one-hundred and ninety children. The children 
were interviewed in the ECU office and in Jefferson County *s 
Department for Human Service's Group Homes. Most of the children 
interviewed in the Group Homes were children not knowut to be 
involved in prostitution and pornography. Likewise those 
interviewed at the ECU were known to be involved in the^ problem. 
The interviews were conducted in the Group Homes by a. trained 
staff member. The interviews at the Group Homes were administered 
mostly when a child first entered the home. The ECU interviews 
were conducted by the tv;o social worker members of the Task Force 
team. 

Before a presentation of the results, a few caveats should 
be examined. The primary problem with this current research effort 
was a definitional problem. Because the research clients were 
juveniles involved in the juvenile system, these 'children have 
a very distinct culture. Therefore, certain questions on the 
interview schedule did not take into account these cultural 
differences. For example, the children had great problems 
with answering the parental marital status question, since many 
of the children interviewed actually live with someone other, 
than their natural parents and have for a long time- The 
answer obtained may too be suspect. 

A second problem is a common problem with interviews like 
the following. That problem is the unknown accuracy of the 
answers obtained. These streetwise children are very likely 
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to tell a social worker "what they think they want to hear". 
However, for the most part the answers received were accurate. 

The Results 

As mentioned, the sample consisted of comparison groups 1 
One group of children known to be involved in prostitution and 
the other not involved in prostitution. The results were provide 
a SPSS program: 

n^ieo 



males 

females 

TOTAL 

Runaways 

No n -run aw ays 

TOTAL 

Admitting Prostitution 
n=63 



Sex 
Male 
Female 
TOTAL 



# 
24 

39 
63 



Parents Marital Status 



Married 

Separated 

Divorced 

Hemarried 

Widowed 

Never~»:iarried 

TOTAL 



9 
1 

30 
5 

10 
8 

63 



105 
85 
1^0 

# 
149 
41 

190 



% 
38 
62 
100% 

14 

2 
48 

8 
16 
13 
100% 



% 
55 
45 

100% 

% 
78 
22 

100% ■ 

Non-Prostitution 
n=127 
# 



81 
46 
127 



20 
46 
3 
15 
16 
126 



% 

64 
36 
1002 

21 
16 
36 
3 
12 
13 
100% 
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Child's Relationship to Parents 



Close 


18 


29 


90 


71 


Aloof 


11 


18 


19 


15 


Hostile 


13 


21 


11 


9 


Rejecting 


20 


31 


3 


2 


No answer 


1 


1 


4 


3 


TOTAL 


63 


100% 


127 


100% 




# 




u 


% 


Child's Family Setting 








Close 


11 


18 


75 




Turmoil 


20 


32 


32 


25 


Physically 
Aggressive 


7 


11 


8 


6 


Laissez Faire 


25 


40 


11 


9 


No Answer 




— 


1 


1 


TOTAL • 


63 


100% 


127 


100% 


Existence of Discipline in 


Child's Home 






Yes 


33 


52 


109 


86 


No 


30 


48 


18 


14 


TOTAL 


63 


100% 


127 


100% 


Is Discipline Consistent 








Yea 


25 


40 


81 


64 


No 


8 


12 


32 


25 


>Io Answer 


30 


48 


14 


11 


TOTAL 


63 


100% 


127 


100% 


Primary Form of 


Discipline 








Physical 


8 


13 


12 


9 


Emotional 


2 


3 


22 


17 


Social 


24 


38 


69 


54 


Gexiial 


0 


0 


2 


2 


None 


0 


0 


3 


2 


No Answer 


29 


46 


19 


15 


TOTAL 


63 


100% 


127 


1005 
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Child's Relationship M'ith Brothers and Sisters 

Close 19 30 95 

Aloof 23 37 13 

Hostile 6 10 7 

Rejecting 10 16 2 

No Answer 5 8 10 

TOTAL 63 100% 127 

Child 's 'Sexual Contact with Relatives 

Yes 17 27 4 

No _46 _73 123 

TOTAL 63 100% 127 

With Whom 

Father 7 11 

Father Surrogate 12 1 

Stepmother 2 3 — 

Brother 12 2 

Sister 3 5 

Aunt 12 1 

Grandfather 12 

Grandmother 2 3 — 

Adult Friend 12 21 

No Answer 44 70 100 

TOTAL 63 100% 127 

Drugs Used 

Yes 59 94 103 

No 4 6 24 

TOTAL 63 100% 127 
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Kind of Drug 












Speed 




32 


51 


38 


30 


Grass 




22 


35 


57 . . 


45 


Downer 




3 


5 


2 


2 


LSD 




1 


2 


5 


4 


Coke 




1 


2 


0 


0 


Sniffing 




0 


0 


1 


1 


TOTAL 




55 


100% 


103 


100% 


Frequency of Drug 


Usage 










Daily 




13 


. 29 


23 


IC 


Weekly 




34 


54 


46 


34 


Less than monthly 


3 


5 


19 


15 


Monthly 




4 


6 


15 


13 


TOTAL 




59 


100% 


103 


100% 


Age of First Drug 


Use 










.5 yr. 




0 


— 


1 


1 


8 yr. 




1 


2 


3 


3 


9 yr. 




0 


— 


3 


3 


10 yr. 




9 


14 


7 


8 


11 yr. 




9 


14 


10 


18 


12 yr. 




18 


30 


23 


17 


13 yr. 




14 


22 


22 


15 


14 yr. 




4 


6 


19 


9 


15 yr. 




3 


5 


12 


9 


16 yr. 




1 


2 


3 


3 


17 yr. 




0 


2 


0 


0 


TOTAL 




59 


100% 


103 


100% 
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# 




# 


Age of 


First Sexual Encounter 






5 yr. 


0 


— 


1 


6 yr. 


1 


1 


3 


7. yr. 


0 


— 


4 


8 yr. 


1 


1 


4 


9 yr. 


0 


~ 


3 


10 yr. 


6 


10 


2 


11 yr. 


10 


16 


8 


12 yr. 


17 


27 


20 


13 yr. 


12 


19 


26 


14 yr. 


8 


13 


26 


15 yr. 


2 


3 


12 


16 yr. 


3 


5 


1 


TOTAL 


60 


100% 


110 


Amounts 


Charged for Prostitution 






$ 5 


3 


5 




10 


12 


17 




12 


1 


2 




15 


21 


36 




20 


18 


29 




25 


2 


3 




30 


1 '* 


2 




40 


1 


2 




*50 


1 


2 




65 


1 


2 




TOTAL 


61 


100% 
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M 
ft 


% 


if 


% 












Yes 


54 


86 


95 


75 


No 


9 


14 


32 "" ' 


25 


TOTAL 


63 


100% 


127 


100% 


Sex Orientation 










Heterosexual 


46 


73 


125 


D8 


Homosexual 


11 


18 


1 


1 


Bi— sexual 


3 


4 




— 


Transcexucil 


2 


3 


1 


1 


yJr\ A n 11/ £i 


1 


1 


— 




TOl'i^L 


63 


100% 


127 


100%" 


A /I ir» ^ T n fT PoT no ETT atjhy 










Yes 


23 


37 


2 


2 


No 


39 


61 


122 


96 


No Answer 


1 


_1 


3 


2 


TOTAL 


G3 


100% 


127 


100% 



Discussion 

Using the SPSS program, the 'variables involved were analyzed. 
There were some relationships that did appear. For example, 
there seemed to be a relationship between the child's relationship 
to parents and prostitution.. The chi-square test of significance 
was = 49.9 with five degrees of freedom. It appears that a 
conclusioa could be made that a juvenile prostitute's family 
would be less close than a non-prostitutes. 
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Senator Specter. Mr. C. Edward Dobbs, chairperson of the young 
lawyers division, ABA, and Mr. Howard Davidson, director, Nation- 
A i/f Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection of the 
ABA, you gentlemen are welcome. Thank you for waiting, both 
young lawyers from the American Bar Association. It s nice to 
have you here. 

Why are you two fellows not out earning a big fee this afternoon 
instead of being here? 

STATEMENT OF C. EDWARD DOBBS, CHAIRPERSON, YOUNG 
LAWYERS DIVISION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Dobbs. We are making no money today, but it's worth the 
trip to come up here from Atlanta. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Bar Association appreciates this 
opportunity to be here with you today. I know you are in a hurry. 
Mr. Davidson has the substantive comments,but I would like to 
give a little bit of a brief overview of what the ABA is doing in this 
area. It will take all of 30 seconds. 

The young lawyers division has 150,000 members throughout the 
country. We represent more than 51 percent of the entire ABA. 

Senator Specter. Am I still listed on your rolls? 

Mr. DoBBS. We could arrange it, but probably not. Senator, just 
from general inspection, unless— I would assume you are over 36. 

We have 240 State and local young lawyer's groups throughout 
the country, which would include, for example, the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, which is very active. 

Senator Specter. I was in the young lawyers section until very 
recently. 

Mr. Dobbs. I've got another year and then I'm out. 

But as a matter of fact, as a result of one of the members of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, an individual named Steve Waxman, 
we established our National Legal Resource Center for Child Advo- 
cacy, of which Mr. Davidson is the head and which is located here 
With five full-time staff attorneys. 

One of the things we are excited about, and Mr. Davidson will go 
i^^Jn ^i?^^ ability to take a project such as his, which is about a 
$700,000 project, and implement it for lawyers and social workers 
on a nationwide basis, which we successfully have done over the 
last 2 years in about 20 different areas throughout the country. 

And with that I will turn it over to Mr. Davidson to tell you 
more about the specifics. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Davidson, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD A. DAVIDSON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGAL RESOURCE CENTER FOR CHILD ADVOCACY AND PRO- 
TECTION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Davidson. Thank you, Senator. 

Let me preface my remarks by telling you a bit about my back- 
ground. Prior to coming to the ABA, I worked for about 5 years at 
a legal services program where I represent children full time. 

Senator Specter. Where are you located. 

Mr. Davidson. I was located in Boston at that time. Our project 
the National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protec- 
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tion, is in Washington, D. C. As Mr. Dobbs indicated, the program 
is supported by not only th^ Federal Government through the Na- 
tional Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, but also by the U.S. 
Children's Bureau, a number of private foundations, and the ABA 

iteelf , , _ 

What I am speaking about today I have experienced m the court- 
room, and I am also relating my experiences relative to the re- 
search we have done at the ABA in connection with this subject. 
We have had a child sexual abuse project for the last year and one 
half that has been looking at State laws and prosecutorial practices 
in all of the 50 States r^arding child sexual abuse. We have come 
out with a special book on that topic, entitled "Child Sexual Abuse 

and the Law." r i m ^ i_ 

We have also been involved in all legal aspects of child abuse 
and neglect for about 3 years now, and have also moved the ABA 
to adopt official policy relating to child abuse and neglect which I 
would like to briefly mention. 

First of all, the house of delegates, which is the official policy- 
making body of the ABA, speaking for the membership of the asso- 
ciation, has passed unanimously a resolution calling for greater 
Federal involvement in the area of child protection, in particular 
an extension of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act-- 
Public Law 93-247— and passage of the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act— Public Law 96-272. 

We also have a separate resolution which calls upon individual 
attorneys and State and local bar associations to become more ac- 
tively involved in the protection of children. This is not an area, as 
you can imagine, that many bar groups and, quite frankly, many 
attorneys, have traditionally been involved in. We think that is un- 
fortunate. T , 1_ 

Obviously you can tell from my background that I have become 
invested in this field and, as Mr. Dobbs has indicated, we have had 
a great deal of success through ABA the young lawyers division 
getting State and local bars to take up the challenge of doing some- 
thing for children. . ir r 11 

I^t me briefly summarize my remarks by stating, first ot all, 
that the American Bar Association has approached the whole issue 
of juvenile justice in a very comprehensive manner. You niay be 
aware that there is a 20-volume series of Juvenile Justice Stand- 
ards that were developed and approved by the ABA and were the 
result of an 8-year project supported by the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, the Office of Juvenile Justice Land Delin- 
quency Prevention and a number of foundations. 

There are, however, no officially approved volumes on child 
abuse, runaways, or child exploitation. But it is important to know 
that the association's standards do discuss to the need of the juve- 
nile justice system to respond to the problems of children such as 
those we have been talking about today. ^ „ ^ . m « 

Specifically, in the dispositions volume of the ABA juvenile jus- 
tice standards there is a very cogent statement of the need for juve- 
niles to be given access to all services necessary for their normal 
growth and development. 

Senator Specter. What does that mean? 
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Mr. Davidson. If a child is going to go through the juvenile jus- 
tice process we owe the child nothing less than the services that he 
or she needs to be able to adjust normally. 

Senator Specter. David Stockman says: "we owe the child noth- 
ing." He tf,Tminates that sentence with a period ahead of yours. 

Mr. Davidson. I differ personally with Mr. Stockman. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Stockme'^ has defined the entitlements to 
be none. 

Mr. Davidson. If we are going to rio something about serious 
crime we must begin with providing adequate services to the nonof- 
fender youth coming into our judicial liystem for the first time. 

Senator Specter. I agree with you. We do need to provide some 
meaningful rehabilitation, some meaningful counseling. The defini- 
tion and delination of that is the toughest issue we face now and it 
must be done within some bounds that we can afford, given the 
economic climate of the day. 

That is the real central issue, gentlemen, which I would appreci- 
ate your continuing thought and work on. That is what this sub- 
committee is directing its attention to. 

Mr. Davidson. Let me give you some suggestions for what I 
think can be done. I recognize the budget cutbacks. In my written 
testimony I refer to the budgetary problems the country is facing 
and the cutbacks in a number of human service and juvenile jus- 
tice programs, of which you are all too well aware. 

First of all, I think there is an opportunity now for much better 
coordination among federal agencies involved in this area. 

For example, I understand that there is really only one program 
out of all of the projects that the national center hm supported in 
which there is any kind of joint endeavor with ariiOther Federal 
agency, and that is a Military Family Resource Center in which 
the Defense Department and the National Center have joined 
forces. 

Why can't there be a similar collaboration between the Justice 
Department, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention, the Youth Development Bureau, and the National Center 
on Child Abuse and Neglect to take a close look at the problem of 
sexual exploitation of children to learn more about it, and to do 
some things that don't necessarily cost money? 

Senator Specter. I think we know what the problem is. The 
question is what are we going to do? 

Mr. Davidson. First of all, I think I wouldn't fairly answer that 
question if I didn't reiterate my feeling and the feeling on the part 
of many people working in this field that we simply don't know 
enough about the problem. For example, we've just oegun to do' re- 
search on child pornography and child prostitution. 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, which is really 
the only Federal agency that focuses on victims of exploitation, has 
been able to award only two demonstration grants in the area of 
child exploitation, both $50,000 grants—a real drop in the bucket. 

So, if there were researchers present today, people involved in 
this field, that would be one thing they would want to stress. But 
clearly there is also a need for demonstration activities. There is 
not one demonstration project related to child pornography or child 
prostitution that has been funded. 
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Senator Specter. Are you talking about a demonstration project 
which is designed to meet the problem — is that what you are talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. Davidson. Yes. I will give you an example, the kind of pro- 

Kam Mr. Rabun is working on, the explorted child unit program in 
^uisville. They are not getting money directly through any Feder- 
al demonstration project funds. Federal agencies are going to be 
paying a lot of attention now to the perpetrators, to the offenders, 
whether they are iuveniles or adults, but what about the victims of 
crime who are children? 

About 10 months ago I wrote to the Acting Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and I sug- 
gested that more attention should be given to the problems of vic- 
timized children by that Office. I cited to him 42 U.S.Q 5601, which 
states the finding of C!ongress that the juvenile court foster care 
and child protective programs were inadequate to meet the needs 
of abused and neglected children who may become delinquents. 

If we take seriously the intention of Congress to do something 
about those predelinquent children, then we should assume that 
this agency is doing more in this area and is concentrating on the 
children who may later become violent if not provided adequate 
services and treatment. I call upon that agency to reexamine some 
of its priorities to try to more effectively service this group. 

I breifly mentioned interagency cooperation. There are two inter- 
agency task forces that I think need to pay much more attention to 
this problem. There is a Federal Advisory Board on Child Abuse 
and Neglect as well as a Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice, 
and both of those organizations, if asked to by the Congress, could 
take a closer look at the problem of child exploitation. 

Now, I know you are interested in what can be done to help the 
States and localities better handle this problem. First of all, we be- 
lieve there is a lot of room for improvement of the laws in this 
area. I made available to your staff for your consideration, and also 
for inclusion in the record, a recent publication of ours on this sub^ 
ject called "Child Sexual Exploitation: Background and Legal Anal- 
ysis," in which we analyze State as well as Federal statutes in this 
area and point out some of the problems with the laws. 

We have done a similar analysis of child sexual abuse laws 
which has been very helpful to legislators at the State level. And 
we hope this new publication will be helpful as well. We are par- 
ticularly interested in helping legislators adequately respond to the 
needs of maltreated and exploited chij^ren. There are a number of 
ways this can be done. 

Let me give you one example. Many children who are abused or 
neglected come through the court system without'an independent 
advocate. The State and local child protective agency is supposed to 
be providing protection and services? but they have the interests of 
the family as a whole, and not merely that child, to be concerned 
with. 

We are supporting the provision of a guardian ad litem or a spe- 
cial court-appointed representative for all children who go through 
the court system. That is something that is easily achievable. It can 
be accomplished with fairly little money and there are a number of 
child advocacy groups in this country which would be pleased to re- 
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spond in this manner to the needs of these children in the court 
process. 

Is it fair for a 14-year-old or a 13-year-old exploited child to go 
through the court system without that kind of an advocate? In 
Louisville, those children are lucky to have a program like the one 
Mr. Rabun is associated with. In other cities, children don't have 
that. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Davidson, would you summarize whatever 
else it is you want to call to my attention at this moment, because 
I must adjourn shortly. 

Mr. Eavidson. I appreciate that. Let me just close by saying we 
r.upport any action that your subcommittee, the full committee and 
the Congress can take to protect children. We think that Senate 
bill 1701 is one step in that direction. 

We are acutely aware of the problem of locating missing chil- 
dren. We have a special project on parental kidnaping focusing on 
that problem, and we hear from parents and their attorneys fre- 
quently concerning this issue. 

We hope that you will take advantage of the opportunity to have 
further hearings on this matter, to ask the Justice Department and 
FBI to appear before you, and for them to discuss compliance with 
the Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation Act of 
1977_Public Law 95-222— which was in intent an excellent law. 
We understand there has been very httle prosecution under the 
Federal act and I urge you to also hear from some State and 
county prosecutors, as well as others, in connection with criminal 
prosecution against those who exploit children. 

Unfortunately I believe that we have not made as much progress 
in this area as the Congress hoped back in 1977 when hearings 
were held on this subject by both the House and the Senate. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Davidson, thank you very much, and Mr. 
Dobbs, thank you very much. 

How long have you been practicing law, Mr. Dobbs? 

Mr. Dobbs. Seven years. 

Senator Specter. In Atlanta? Which is your law school? 
Mr. Dobbs. Vanderbilt. 

Senator Specter. How about you, Mr. Davidson? 

Mr. Davidson. I have been practicing since 1970, and I attended 
Boston College Law School. 

[The prepared statements of Messrs. Dobbs and Davidson and ad- 
ditional material follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of C. Edward Dobbs and Howard A. Davidson 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The American Bar Association appreciates the opportunity 
to present its views on the subject of exploitation of 
children. I am C. Edward Dobbs, Chairperson of the Associa- 
tion's Young Lawyers Division. The Division, with more than 
140,000 member attorneys drawn from all fields of practice, 
provides assistance to over 230 state and local Young Lawyer 
groups throughout the country; it is the largest single mem- 
bership entity within the ABA, representing more than 51% of 
the total Association membership. 

The Division emphasizes the need for lawyers to be in- 
volved in public service work, and the legal protection of 
children is but one of many areas where coordinated efforts 
have been made by the Division to address major national issues 
and problems. On a state and local level, a number of bar 
association Young Lawyer programs have been concerned for many 
years with child maltreatment and juvenile justice. 

With me today is Howard Davidson, Director of our Division's 
National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection. 
Mr. Davidson will discuss his concerns relative to the subject 
of exploitation of children at the conclusion of my brief 
remarks . 

The Resource Center, located in Washington, D.C., has a 
staff of five full-time attorneys involved in a variety of 
efforts related to the legal aspects of child welfare. A 
project on child abuse and neglect has for three years 
worked closely with the National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
as well as hundreds of lawyers and child welfare professionals 
throughout the nation. A "Planning for Children in Foster 
Care Project** has been at the forefront of actions to help 
improve the legal and judicial system's response to children 
removed from trheir homes. Finally, a "Child Custody Project" 
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focuses on legal and judicial education concerning the federal 
Parental Kidnapping Act» the Uniform Child Custody Jurisdic- 
tion Act, and other aspects of interstate and international 
child custody disputes . 

Mr. Davidson will now present his portion of this state- 
ment, in which he will summarize the American Bar Association's 
position on the legal protection of children and his own views 
on the subject of child exploitation. 

* * * 

I am Howard Davidson, I>irector of the National Legal 
Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection. The 
Resource Center was established in October, 1978 pursuant to 
a grant from the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
This support has since been supplemented with funds from the 
U.S. Children's Bureau and a number of private foundations. 
The Resource Center is guided in its work by a distinguished 
national advisory board, as well as by the Young Lawyers 
Division and the ABA Public Services Group. Prior to coming 
to the Resource Center, I worked for over five years as a 
lawyer representing children, through the juvenile programs 
of Greater Boston Legal Services. My experiences" _ 
involved the representation of a number of children considered 
to be "exploited." 

My remarks today are based on my experiences as a child 
advocate, the research I have conducted relative to the legal 
aspects of child pornography and prostitution, the products 
of our special "Child Sexual Abuse Project," iricluding the 
book. Child Sexual Abuse and the Law , our intensive work in 
the general area of child abuse and neglect, and most impor- 
tantly, official ABA policy on the subject of the protection 
of children. 

Prior to my arrival at the ABA, the Association's House 
of Delegates, in February, 1978, adopted a general resolution 
supporting federal, state, and local efforts to combat family 
violence and protect its victims. The victims of such violence 
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are, of course, frequently children, and many who flee their 
homes for their own safety or are "throwaways , " unwanted by 
their parents, become highly vulnerable targets of adult 
exploiters. Although this 1978 resolution spoke in general 
terms of domestic assaults, a more specific resolution 
relating to children was approved by the ABA's House of 
Dele?5ates in August, 1980, 

It urged increased government efforts related to child abuse 
and neglect, extension of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, and passage of the Federal Child Welfare Act 
as part of a comprehensive plan to assure adequate national 
attention to and funding for the legal protection of children. 
Finally, this past August, the ABA's House of Delegates approved 
unanimously a resolution calling !;or attorneys and local bar 
organizations to become more active in helping improve the 
handling of cases related to child protection. A copy of 
this last resolution is appended to this statement. 

As you may know, the American Bar Association also 
approved in 1980 a set of twenty volumes of Juvenile Justice 
Standards . Although standards on child abuse, runaways, and 
child exploitation were not among .them, the twenty volumes 
represent a major review of juvenile law and Sk set of criteria 
and procedures for structuring the administration of juvenile 
ju/|tice. Specifically, would like to make reference to^the 
Dispositions volume, which states that "juveniles adjudic^i^Ced ' . 
delinquent should have access to all services necessary for- 
their normal growth and development" (§4.1).. Since many 
exploited children live on the streets of America's cities ^ 
and -zxre forced to commit delinquent acts by their exploiters, 
this "right to services*" provision becomes central to^'Cheir 
protection. Too often in my career as. a juvenile deferise' 
advocate, judges were told that welfare ot youth services 
agencies had "nothing to offer" the 15 .year-old prostitute 
to keep her from selling her body. , 
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I an sure you know that adolescent services are frequent- 



ly cited by child advocates as inadequate. Reductions in the 
Juvenile Justice Act, Runaway Youth Act, Child Welfare Act, 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, and Title XX program 
funding will make it even less likely that abused and neglected 
adolescents and sexually exploited children will receive 
adequate help from either the child protective, youth services, 
or juvenile justice system. Moreover, with juvenile justice 
programs at the federal and state level mandated to concentrate 
more on "violent offenders," strong political leadership and 
effective advocacy for adequate budget appropriations will be 
necessary to target aid for exploited children. Good child 
. protective laws are simply not enough. 

I have been asked to comment on the link between child 
maltreatment and subsequent acts of delinquency, as this link 
relates to exploitation of children. The empirical data, as 
contained in a 1980 report of the National- Institute for - 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention ( A Preliminary 
National Assessment of Child Abuse and- Neglect and the Juvenile 
Justice System: The- Shadows of Distress ), does suggest that 
tliere is indeed a significant interrelationship. It is also 
well kfiown that many abused, neglected, and exploited children 
are mislabeled as delinquents or status offenders, thus 
depriving them of the; protective services of the state. 

However, I do not want to suggest that inadequate 
services are the only problems affecting an appropriate 
response by government to the needs of exploited youth. For 
example, the federal Child Sexual Exploitation Act fails to 
addreds tho- problems experienced by the victimized child. 
That Act, Public L^w 95-225 (18 U.S.C. §2251 et se£.) contains 
no specific funding authorization for child victim assistance 
programs. 'Although the Congress did for the first time, in 
FY 1980, appropriate $4 million for "sexual abuse" programs 
.under the Child Abuse Preventioti and Treatment Act, most of 
this, money went to the states and private -providers for 
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training and treatment related to sexual assault or "incest." 
Only two small research grants and no demonstration projects 
related to the sexual use of children for commercial purposes 
were funded under that Act. Althoueh the Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act has been reauthorized in Title VI of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35), there 
is no longer any special authorization for sexual abuse or 
exploitation programs . 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, which 
administers the Act's programs, is the only federal agency 
which focuses expertise and funding on the victims of child 
maltreatment. However, its budget constraints force it to 
deal almost exclusively with intra-family abuse and neglect. 
Given proper resources, I believe that this agency has the 
potential to help us learn much more about the problems of 
exploited children. I urge you to provide additional and 
specific funding for this agency in order to address the 
needs of this group of children. 

State child protective laws are also in need of improve- 
ment in this area. Although state statutes dealing with 
some forms of child abuse and neglect have increased dramat- • 
ically in the past decade, statutes related to sexual exploi- 
tation have simply not kept up with this 'pace. Laws regard-, 
ing mandatory reporting responsibilities, the required 
responses of child protective service agencies, and child 
abuse program authorizations need to be re-examined to see 
how they can better serve child victims of commercial sexual 
exploitation . 

Indeed, only nine states include "sexual exploitation" 
within the definition of abuse and neglect under their manda- 
tory reporting laws. Only about half of the states have. speci- 
fic offenses related to child prostitution, including severe 
penalties for causing or abetting the prostitution of a minor. 
Even fewer states have specific criminal sanctions against 
parents who permit their children to become involved in pros- 
titution. 

r 100 
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The Association hopes that this hearing will help to 
focus new attention both within the federal government and the 
states on the exploitation of children. We support new laws 
which will protect minors from participation in the production 
of pornography as well as prostitution. We also strongly urge 
that they be drafted, so as to assure appropriate assistance to 
children who have been victimized by such activities. Finally, 
we believe, as a deterrent to such activities, that federal 
and state law enforcement officials should more aggressively 
utilize the stringent criminal child sexual exploitation 
statutes which have been enacted throughout the country since 



Without these efforts, more hearings like the one today 
in the state legislatures, and the special earmarking of funds 
to combat the incidence and effects of sexual exploitation, I 
regret to say that this subject is never likely to be ade- 



controversial topic, and one which people are generally uncom- 
fortable dealing with. 

Much of the information that we have gathered on this 
subject to date is contained in a new Resource Center mono- 
graph, entitled. Child Sexual Exploitation - Background and 
Legal Analysis , copies of which are being made available to 
the Subcommittee today. 

We want to thank the Chairman, the Subcommittee, and the 
Subcommittee staff for permitting us to express these views. 
The Association, the Young Lawyers Division, and our Resource 
Center will continue to explore the legal ramifications of 
this subject, and we stand ready to assist the Subconmittee in 
actions which will help provide new protections to these 
highly vulnerable children. 



1977. 



quately addressed by the states. For this is a highly 
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(APPENDIX) 



/A \^ AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 




ItOO M STREET. N.W. • WASHINGTON, O C 20036 • (202| 331 .2250 



RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
OF THE 

Al'lERICAI'J BAR ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTED AUGUST, 1981 



BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Bar Association 
encourages Individual attorneys and state and local 
bar organizations to work more actively to improve 
the handling of cases Involving abused and neglected 
children as Well as children In foster care. 
Specifically, attorneys should form appropriate 
committees and groups Mithin the bar to help develop 
better state legislation, court rules, and administra- 
tive regulations related to all stages of these 
proceedings; should participate In multl disciplinary 
teams and other community activities In which they 
can Interact with members of other concerned 
professional groups; and should work to assure quality 

legal representation for children, parents and child 
Mel fare agencies . 
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The recent passage of the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Wtlfare Act of 1980 (F.L. 96-272) highlights the need to Improve state 
law concerning intervention on behalf of abused and neglected children. 
Supported by the American Bar Association In an August, 1980 resolution 
of its House of Delegates, the Act Includes a comprehensive package 
of systemic reforms designed to prevent the unnecessary and unnecessarily 
prolonged placement of children In foster care. The reforms required 
by the Act should not only Improve the handling of dependency and 
neglect cases by child welfare agencies, but also Juvenile court and 
administrative proceedings. 

State legislative changes are required because many state 
statutes still Incorporate previous federal requirements and do not 
Include the reforms required by the Act, Further, more than technical 
compliance with the new changes Is needed. Because the Act Incorporates 
broad system, refprms, and because many of Its requirements are flexible, 
a thorough review af relevant state law Is called for to assure a 
cohesive incorporation of the spirit of the reforms required by the Act. 
Active Involvement of the bar in the process of legislative reform is 
therefore needed to assure that new state legislation embodies the 

reforms Included in the Act, establishes sufficient procedural 
protection for children and parents, and establishes an appropriate 
role for attorneys and the courts in implementing the reforms. 

The American Bar Association has demonstrated continuing 
commitment in this area through its support of the National Legal 
Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, a program of the 
Young Lawyers Division which has as its primary focus the Improvement 
Of the legal process related to these proceedings. 



^"Neglect and dependency" proceedings include child abuse and neglect 
cases and other Juvenile court (and ancillary) actions related to 
these cases, including termination of parental rights. 

2lnst1tute of Judicial Administration/American Bar Association, Joint 
Cownlsslon on Juvenile Justice Standards, Standards Relating to 
Counsel for Private Parties (1980), S2.3(br; 

^Bross, Donald C, "Hu! ti-Discipl inary Child Protection Teams and 
' Effective Legal Management of Abuse and Neglect," In Protecting Children 

Through the Legal System . ABA National Institute Manual, National Legal 
. Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection/National Association 

Of Counsel for Children (June, 1981) at SOS. 

She Act was responsive to a variety of studies critical of the 
previous federal role in the foster care system. 
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REPORT * 



TWs resolution Is prompted by two recent developnients reUted 
to child neglect and dependency cases:' The United States Suprtme 
tourt decision In Lasslter v. DeDartroent of Social Services 

^y.S. (Decided June 1, 1981 J and the enactment of the Adoption 

Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 {P.L. 96-272), 

In the Lasslter case, the Supreme Court held that the Constitution 
does not always require the appointment of counsel for Indigent parents 
In every judicial proceeding io terminate parental rights; but that courts 
nust decide on a case by case basis whether appointed counsel Is 
constitutionally required. 

The American Bar Association has concluded that the profound 
Interests of a11 parties In the outcome of neglect and dependency 
proceedings and the possibility of error In these cases requires that 
qualified counsel always be available at all stages of the proceedings.^ 
Without adequate legal representation for a11 parties in these cases, 
the flow of complete and accurate Information to the court Is 1mp«1red. 
The result nay be children left in dangerous living situations, 
unnecessarily separated from their families, unnecessarily spending 
their childhood without benefit of a stable home, or unnecessarily losing 
all contact with their natural parents. 

The legal profession can help assure that parties are represented 
In these cases by supporting legislation to that effect at the state level. 
Such legislation should provide for a level of compensation for 
representation which Is commensurate with both the difficulty end time 
Involved. At present, there are many states in which statutory changes 
in these areas are needed. In addition, attorneys can work at the state 
and local level to establish better education, training, and standards 
for practice to assure that counsel are adequately prepared for an area 
of legal work which is extremely complex and subtle. 

Hany states and communities have child protection teams,- councils 
-*nd committees in which social workers, physicians, and mental health 
professionals participate in individual case planning and child welfare 
system Improvement. It is important for attorneys to be Involved with 
these groups in order to assure that "the entire protective service 
pirvcess is Informed by legal judgement, increasing the chances that 
good preventive law' and ethical practice in the jtrea of child protection 
will occur. ""^ Further, the educational efforts of the bar in this arei 
,can be enhanced by collaboration with other professionals Involved with 
these matters. 

*This report was submitted to the ABA House of Delegates along with the 
proposed resolution. Although the Report is included here for informational 
purposes, only the approved resolution is the official policy of the Association. 
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PREFACE 



This monograph is one of a series of publications devel- 
oped by the National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy 
and Protection as part of its Child Sexual Abuse Project . The 
Resource Center, a program of the American Bar Association's 
Young Lawyers Division, has received funding from the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect to produce materials on the 
legal, statutory, and programmatic aspects of child sexual 
abuse. These materials have included Child Sexual Abuse - 
Legal I ssues and Approaches , an introductory guide to these 
complex issues; Child Sexual Abuse and the Law , a comprehensive 
book containing an analysis of stat< criminal child sex 
offense and incest statutes, other related laws, and legal 
issues related to proof of sexual abuse; and the forthcoming 
Innovati ons in the Prosecution of Child Sexual Abuse , a report 
on innovative approaches in the legal system's handling of 
these cases. 

I would like to express appreciation to several people 
without whom this monograph, the Resource Center's first 
on sexual exploitation, would not have been possible. First, 
for the initial research and first draft of this publica- 
tion, I want to thank Daniel Nash, a student at the University 
of California - Hastings School of Law and Summer, 198I intern 
at the Resource Center. Dan. was also the author of a condensed 
version of this monograph, entitled "Legal Issues Related to 
Child Pornography," which appeared in the Summer, 1981 issue of 
the Resource Center's newsletter, Legal R esponse? Child 
Advocacy and Protection . — 

Second, I would like to thank Resource Center intern Mary 
Startzman and research assistant jane Hamraitt for their help in 
further research and writing, as well as preparation of the 
charts and bibliography. I also appreciate the assistance of 
Ann Wolbert Burgess, Kee MacFarlane, and T.obert Horowitz who 
reviewed drafts of this monograph. Finally, I want to express 
deep gratitude to Attorney Josephine Bulkley, the director of 
the Resource Center's Child Sexual Abuse Project. This pro- 
ject's success is really due to Jo's hard work, careful scho- 
larship, and sensitivity to the issues concerning sexually 
abused children. ' 

As with all Resource Center publications, we welcome 
your comments which will assist us in making appropriate 
revisions for future printings of this monograph. 



Howard A. Davidson, Esq. 

Director, 

National Legal 
Resource Center for 
Child Advocacy and 
Protection, American 
Bar Association 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The past five years have seen increased public and 
professional concern about an insidious form of child abuse— 
the exploitflition of children for sexual stimulation and com- 
mercial gain. Media attention to the problem by the Chicago 
Tribune, I Time Magazine ^ and the CBS television program 60 
Minutes, among others, have produced graphic and alarming 
reports about a situation too disturbing to fully comprehend. 
Additionally, Congressional hearings on the subject, culmi- 
nating in new federal legislation, have given the problem 
national attention.^ 

Children are being sexually exploited throughout the 
country in a variety of ways. Most commonly, they are used as 
prostitutes or models for the production of pornographic 
photographs and films. This is distinguishable from another 
serious and related probl em--sexual abuse of children by 
parents and guardians. Sexual exploitation usually involves 
a commercial element; children selling themselves or being 
sold as prostitutes or models. Sexual abuse , on the other 
hand, is generally perpetrated by an adult the child knows, 
most often by a parent, guardian or a person with authority 
over the child, and generally has no commercial element. While 
the two problems are interrelated (i.e., parents who se:.ually 
abuse their children may olso exploit them commercially), this 
monograph v/ill be concerned only with sexual exploitation. 5 

Child pornography, also known as "kiddie porn." is gen- 
erally defined as films, photographs, magazines, books and 
motion pictures which depict children in sexually explicit 
acts, both heterosexual and homosexual.^ Production, dis- 
tribution and sale of child pornography is a secretive busi- 
ness, making a determination of its full extent extremely 
difficult. Estimates of the number of children involved 
range from the thousands to the hundreds of thousands.' The 
statistics cannot be accurately verified and the facts and 
figures vary, but one thing is clear: a significant number of 
children are being sexually exploited throughout the country. 

The availability of child pornography is a good indicator 
of its nature and scope. A relatively obscure and unusual 
product as late as the 1960's, child pornography has become 
increasingly popular. In 1977, there were at least 2S0 dif- 
ferent monthly magazines published in the United States with 
such names as "Torrid Tots," "Night Boys," "Lolita," "Boys Who 
Love Boys," and "Children Love."^ 

Congress has concluded that child pornography and child 
prostitution have become highly organized industries that 
operate on a nationwide scale. ^ It has been estimated that 
these enterprises may gross a half-billion to a billion dollars 
a year. 10 To date, police have uncovered production centers 
in Los Angeles, New York, Chicago and several other large 
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cities. 11 But. production is by no means limited to these 
areas. Police have also discovered child pornograpny and 
prostitution operations in suburban and rural communities . 12 
Moreover, since such photographs or films can be taken in 
private homes, discovery of their production is very difficult. 

Child pornography is a lucrative business? the costs of 
sexually exploiting children are minimal and the profits enor- 
mous. A magazine that retails for $7.50 to $12.50 per copy can 
be produced for as little as 35 to 50 cents. Similarly, a 
cheap home movie camera can be used to produce films that sell 
thousands of copies for $75 to $200 each. 13 These prices are 
considerably higher than for similar materials featuring adult 
pornography. 

A. Child Pornography and Child Prostitution 

Several authorities have found a close relationship 
between child pornography and child prostitution . 14 Fre- 
quently, a person hiring a child prostitute will also film 
their activities. These films are then reproduced and sold to 
distributors . 

There have also been cases where child pornography 
and prostitution operations have been organized into "sex 
rings. "15 For example, a Tennessee minister who operated a 
home for wayward boys encouraged the boys to engage in orgies. 
He th ®ri filiTied them with hidden cameras and sold the films. 
Also, he arranged for "sponsors" to come to the home and have 
sex with the boys.l© 

However, child pornography is generally a "cottage indus- 
try," with production occurring surreptitiously in private 
homes and motel rooms. Consequently, combatting the problem 
and protecting the children can be very difficult, 

B. Profile of People Who Sexually Exploit Children 

The rapid growth of child pornography reveals a demand for 
the material by people who are stimulated by sexual activity 
with children. Ttiey are known as "pedophiles" — people who are 
predisposed to sexually use children or who turn to them as a 
result of conflicts or problems in their adult relationships. 
Some have organized and become vocal about what they believe is 
their right to sexual fulfillment. For example, the Rene Guyon 
Society in California purports to have 5,000 members who claim 
to have each deflowered a child under eight. Their mottoi 
"sex by eight or it is too late. "17 in May, 1977, the first 
meeting of the International Pedophilic Information Exchange 
was held in Wales. 18 It advocates a change in the laws to 
permit sex between adults and "consenting" children, although 
such permission is a le(,ial impossibility since children are not 
capable of consenting. 
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The pedophile's sexual access to children is gained by 
either pressuring the child into sexual activity through enr* 
ticement, encouragement, or instruction » or by forcing such 
activity through threat,, intimidation, or physical duress. 
However, pedophiles usually seek to .control children rather 
than injure them. 

The research of Dr. Nicholas Groth, Ann Wolbert Burgess, 
and their colleagues forms an essential .basis for understanding 
the phenomenon of pedophilia . Reports on their observa- 
tions and clinical experiences have helped separate myths from 
realities concerning those adults who sexually victimize 
children. 20 They have found that pedophiles are not "dirty 
old men** but are rather at the younger end of the age spectrum. 
Many may commit their first pedophilic offense while in their 
teens. Generally, they are neither retarded nor psychotic. 

Surprisingly, pedophiles frequently have adult outlets for 
sexual gratification. Many are married, and many have on-going 
sexual relationships with adults at the same time that they are 
carrying on sexual activity with children. It is also commonly 
believed that child sex offenders are often violent and that 
children are usually physically injured by the offenders. This 
is rarely the case. Few incidents of sexual abuse are marked 
by excessive force or brutality. Nor do most offenders become 
increasingly ^'iolent over time. Indeed, most offenses involve 
activity in which there is physical contact (e.g., indecent 
exposure) or which stops short of penetration. 

Although it is commonly believed that children are at 
greater risk of sexual victimization from homosexual adults 
than from heterosexuals, this is not true. Dr. Groth' s re- 
search not only found females victimized almost twice as often 
as male children, but where child sex offenders had a predom- 
inant, sexual orientation toward adults, they largely led 
exclusively heterosexual lives. Another myth is that pedo- 
philes are often alcohol or drug-addicted. Not only is this 
false, but their sexual behavior is likely to be highly repe- 
titive, often to the point of compulsion, rather than the 
product of a temporary lapse of judgment while in a state of 
intoxication. 

C. Profile of the Exploited Child 

Child pornographer s have little difficulty recruiting 
youngsters. Typically, the victims are runaways who come to 
the city with little or no money. A recent U.S. Senate 
Committee report estimates that between 700,000 to one million 
children run away from home each year. 21 Adult exploiters 
pick them up at bus stations, hamburger stands and street 
corners and offer them money, gifts or drugs for sexual favors. 
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However, not ali exploited children are runaways. 
Many seem to live normal lives with their families. Fre- 
quently, they are children who have been abused at home or come 
from broken homes or live with parents who simply don*t care 
about their activities. The Senate Committee Report suggested 
the following characteristics as typical of a sexually ex- 
ploited boy: 



Between the ages of 8 and 17 

An under achiever in school or at 

home 

Usually without previous homosexual 
experience 

Came from a home where the parents 
were absent either physically or 
ps ychologically 

Had no strong moral or religious 
obligations 

Usually had no record of previous 
delinquency 

Suffered from poor sociological 
development . 22 



Often the parents are unaware of what their children are doing, 
but there have been cases where parents have sold their own 
children for sexual purposes. 

The effects of sexual exploitation on children are 
devastating. Many children suffer physical harm as a result of 
the premature and inappropriate sexual demands placed on them. 
Perhaps more serious is the disruption of emotional development. 
Although the psychological problems experienced by children who 
are sexually exploited have not been extensively studied, there 
is ample evidence that such involvement is harmful. One recent 
study suggests that children who are used to produce porno- 
graphy suffer harmful effects similar to those experienced by 
incest victims. 23 such effects may include depression, guilt 
and psychologically induced somatic disorders. 24 often, 
these children grow up to lead a life of drugs and prostitu- 
tion. 25 More tragically, children who are sexually abused 
are more likely to abuse their own children. 26 

The Need for Effective Child Sexual Explo i tation Laws 

In the past four ye? ;s, Congress and the state 
legislatures have played a crucial role in the fight against 
the r:4pidly growing problem of child pornography and child 
prostitution. Prior to 1977 there were few laws, either 
federal or state, addressing the sexual exploitation of 
children. Today, virtually all states and the federal govern- 
ment have enacted laws which specifically deal with the 
problem. 27 
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The flurry of legislative activity resulted from a belief 
that the existing laws used <o prosecute child exploiters did 
not adequately protect children from 'these activities." On the 
federal level, the general obscenity statutes prohibited the 
mailing , 28 irtpor tation29 ^nd inter state transporitation^O 
of obscene matetia^s^^ While the^se statutes cover all. forms of 
legally, "obscene" pornography,- they do ..not differentiate 
between material depicting adults and material depicting 
children. Fufthermore, ' they, do not specifically, prohibit 
the production of .child pornography. Also, it was generally 
the practice of- the federal authorities -to investigate only 
large manufacturers and distributors. Combined with the .fact 
that much of <the* business of chiHld pornography was conducted 
through interstate commerce and the mails. Congress determined 
that specific legislation was needed. 31 

Several types of state statutes have inxJir^ctly a<ldre66e<^ 
child sexual explo*itation\prior to ena::tment %of the .ttew legis-. 
lation. These incldde: . 1) sex offense statutes;* 2) child 
abuse laws; 3) coi^tr ibuting to the delinquency of '^i minor^ 
laws; 4) child labor" laws; and 5) obscenity statutes. However,* 
even though these laws address the problem in one form or 
another, many state legislators found ^.them to ^be inadequate 
for reasons discussed below. 

1 . Sex Offense statutes 

All states have sex offense statutes 'whicli prohibit 
certain sexual acts such as incest, sexual intercour^se and 
other forms of sexual contact between adults and.. minors . 3 2 
These laws have several limitations in their applicati9n to 
child sexual exploitation. First, while they may outlaV the 
actual production of child' pornography, they do not apply to 
its distribution and sale. Second, sex offense statutes 
generally do not address situations where a- child is forced to 
pose alone or is depicted with other children; they apply 
only when the child is abused by an adult. 33 Finally, these 
laws present problems of proof: usually, the abused children 
are difficult to identify and locate. In the event that they 
are found, the victimized children are often poor witnesses; 
many are too young, frightened or emotionally attached to the 
perpetrator. 

2. Child Abuse laws 

Child abuse laws may also be used in response to child 
sexual exploitation, but they also have- certain limitations. 
Most child abuse laws cover only parents, legal guardians, or 
persons in loco parentis . Considering that many children are 
exploited by strangers, these laws are clearly inadequate. 
Also, these statute s focus on the " f itne ss" of the child ' s 
parents and the responsibility of the state to intervene on 
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behalf .of the child allegedly receiving inadequate parental 
\ care. .They are not designed to deter all categories of child 
pornographers. Moreover, while child abus^-'iaws may in aome 
cases apply to the production of child pornography (i.e., "if a 
parent uses or permits his or her child to be used for the 
purpose of producing . child pornography), they do not speci- 
fically cover it^ distribution and sale.^ 

, . f „ ' ' 

3 « goj}i£Abiitijia,to_the_Delinquen cy of a Minor laws 

. Statutes which make it an offense to "contribute 
towards the delinquency of a minor" may also be used to pros- 
^nnif./!^ ^ ^^""^ °/ children. However, they may only be 
applied to persons who use children for prostitution or for the 
production of pornography. They can not be used to prosecute 
distributors and sellers of child .pornography who have no 
direct contact with the exploited children! Perhaps more 
importantly, they usually provide weak criminal sanctions. 

4. Child Labor laws 

In an attempt to curb child pornography, child labor 
laws have been amended in several jurisdictions. These amended 
statutes are diver se ; ■ they target -different aspects of the 
problem and impose varying degrees of punishment. Because no 
one statute deals comprehensively with all facets of child 
pornography, their ability to combat the problem is severly 
hampered. For example, California Labor Code § 1309.5 imposes 
^.iTl^'fJ requirement for persons engaged in activities 

related to the sale and production of child pornography. Its 
scope IS therefore limited to retailers and distributors of 
the finished product, and it does not pertain to those persoris 
in direct contact with the exploited minor. Converselyf Idaho 
Code t 44-1306 is a general proscription against all theatrical 
employment of children which is dangerous to their life and 
limb or which is for "any obscene, indecent or immoral pur- 
rr^; address itself to those who sell 

an(3 distribute a finished printed or filmed product. Failure 
to comply with both statutes is only a misdemeanor. A further 
example of a state child labor law aimed at eradicating child 
pornography is Massachusetts Gen. Laws Ann. ch. 149 J 104A 
which makes it a felony to employ or hire a minor to pose nudi 
or to participate in sexual conduct for purposes of visual 
productions. Massachusetts, like Idaho, focuses upon the 
person who actually employs the child. 

The federal child labor law, 29 U.S.C. $212, is a 
general proscription against any oppressive child labor, which 
could be construed to include minors employed for pornographic 
purposes. it also is limited, however, by the fact that its 
provisions only pertain to producers, manufacturers, dealers 
and employers, and not to those persons who enlist the services 
of the minor outside of an employment relationship. 
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5. Obscenity statutes ^ 

Obscenity statutes proscribe the production and 
distribution of visual and printed material which is legally 
obscene. While most child pornography is generally considered 
obscene34 and falls within the purview of these laws, they 
still have several weaknesses. First, obscenity statutes 
have generally failed to differentiate between pornography 
involving adults and material depicting children, although this 
has changed with the advent of the new laws. 35 The tradi- 
tional obscenity laws have never underscored a concern for this 
particularly offensive form of pornography. Second, the 
obscenity laws apply only to material which is determined to be 
legally obscene. More importantly, these laws are aimed at the 
finished product and not at the actual harm done to the child 
in the process of production. The production of pornography 
can be harmful to the child without the finished product being 
considered legally "obscene." 

II. NEW LEGISLATION 

A. Federal Statutes 

Serious legislative attention to the problem began in 1978 
when Congress enacted the Protection of Children Against Sexual 
Exploitation Act (Public Law 95-225, 18 U. S.C. §§2251-53) . This 
law, a result of extensive hearings in both the House and 
Senate, extended the federal government's authority to pros- 
ecute both the producers and distributors of child pornog- 
raphy. In addition, the law prohibited the transportation of 
children across state lines for the purpose of sexual 
exploitation . 

Signed into law by President Carter in February, 1978, 18 
U.S.C §22 51 now provides punishment for persons who use, employ 
or persuade minors (defined as any person under 16) to become 
involved in the production of visual or print material which 
depicts sexually explicit conduct, if the producer )cnows or has 
reason to know that the material will be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or mailed. Punishment is also spe- 
cifically provided for parents, legal guardians, or other 
persons having custody or control of minors who knowingly 
permit a minor to participate in the production of such mate- 
rial. Distributors of the material are also covered, as 
Section 2252 prohibits the shipping or receiving, for the 
purpose of distribution, of "obscene" child pornography through 
interstate or foreign commerce or the mails* Finally, the new 
law amends the Mann Act (18 U.S.C. §2423) to extend protection 
to males who are transported across state lines for the purpose 
of prostitution and additionally prohibits the causing of a 
minor to engage in sexual conduct for commercial exploita- 
tion. Previously the Mann Act only prohibited the transporta- 
tion of females for use in prostitution. 
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The sanctions provided by the new law are stiff. Both 
production and distribution carry penalties of imprisonment up 
to ten years and fines up to $10,000. In addition', the maximum 
penalties are increased to 15 years imprisonment and $15,000 
for subsequent 'of fenses . 

Drafting Public Law 95-225 proved to be a difficult tasX. 
Sexual exploitation of children presents legislators both on 
the federal and state levels with two distinct but interrelated 
problems: 1) the use of children in the production of porno- 
graphy; and 2) the distribution and sale of the material. 
While the most disturbing part of the problem is the actual use 
of the children, it is obvious that the industry could not 
flourish without the various distributors and retailers, who 
are said to retain as much as 701 of the profits. 36 Given 
that producers can rarely be found or identified. Congress 
believed that effective legislation must prohibit both the 
production and sale of child pornography, and it accordingly 
included separate provisions maXing each aspect illegal , 

Child pornography, liXe child abuse, is generally a state 
concern. However, based on the federal government's constitu- 
tional power to legislate under both the commerce and the 
postal power clauses. Congress was able to exert significant 
control over trafficking and production of child pornography. 
Furthermore, given the gravity of the problem and the lacX of 
resources to combat it on the local level, it is apparent that 
the legislative reform movement in this area arose primarily 
from a desire on the part of the local law enforcemtnt offi- 
cials to obtain federal assistance and the resources of federal 
law enforcement agencies. As the legislative history of the 
new federal law states: 

We perceived a need to not supplant or 
discourage state and local response to those 
practices, but to respond in the areas where 
the states turned to the federal government 
for assistance . 37 

B. State Laws 

The states have responded , and with a fervor equal 
to that of the federal government. Prior to 1977, only 
two states had laws which prohibited the use of 
children in obscene materials or per f ormance s . 38 Today, 
48 states have enacted statutes which specifically deal 
with the problem. 39 

State legislative approaches to the problem vary, but 
generally address both the production and distribution of 
child pornographic materials One common approach has been to 
amend the existing obscenity statutes by including penalties 
for both the use of children in the production of obscane 
materials, and for its distribution or sale. 40 
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A few states have dealt innovatively with this problem. 
For example, Idaho has included provisions in its child 
labor laws which prohibit the employment of children in pro- 
ductions which depict sexual conduct. Other states have 
amended their child abuse laws to include provisions which 
prohibit using or permitting a child to perform in a sexually 
explicit act. ^2 some have even gone beyond the traditional 
notion that child abuse laws apply only to the parents or 
guardians of a child. For example, Hawaii describes the 
distribution of child pornography as "promoting child abuse. "43 

Most commonly, however, the states have followed the lead 
of the federal government and have created separate offenses 
within their criminal codes which specifically outlaw child 
sexual exploitation . 44 These laws are similar to the ob- 
scenity laws, but many omit the requirement that the material 
be obscene . Instead, they prohibit using or permitting child- 
ren to be filmed or photographed in specifically defined sexual 
acts. Additionally, they generally prohibit the distribution 
and sale of such materials. 

The vast majority of these new criminal offenses are 
felonies. 45 prison terms vary, but are set around ten years 
in most states and range from one year to life imprisonment 
in others. Fines also vary, the most common being about 
$10,000 , but ranging from $1,000 to $50,000. A few states 
consider the crime a misdemeanor and provide penalities of less 
than Qne year and $1,000. 

Ill . THE "OBSCENITY" ISSUE 

The Supreme Court has long held that obscenity does not 
enjoy protection under the First Amendment's freedmon of speech 
and expression provisions .46 Consequently, there is little 
question that the state may criminally prosecute the producers 
and distributors of obscene child pornography. But what about 
materials which do not meet the legal definition of obscenity?47 
Can they be regulated? 

* 

In answering this question many legislators have distin- 
guished producers from distributors. With respect to the 
latter. Congress and many state legislative bodies have opted 
for an obscenity requirement . 48 This reaction follows the 
response of the United States Justice Department to a proposed 
amendment of the original federal act which would have elim- 
inated obscenity conditions. The Department commented that a 
motion picture like "The Exorcist," which contains a scene 
where a minor simulates masturbation but which, taken as a 
whole, "is clearly not obscene," could no longer be distributed 
even though the scene is merely a small part of the film. The 
letter continued, "Ct]his would be a clear statement of public 
policy by the Congress which would undoubtedly create severe 
problems for the courts, particularly in situations where the 
offensive material is a small part of what is otherwise a 
socially acceptable product. "49 
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In 8hort>' unbridled regulation on distribution was viewed 
as constitutionally suspect, since it would affect non-obscene, 
socially permitted materials. Producers, however, have faired 
differently. 50 The federal statute and most state laws do 
not contain an obscenity requirement for restricting the 
production of child pornography. UnliXe distribution, the 
production provisions address the actual making of the illegal 
material. This activity gives way to a constitutional bypass 
Of the obscenity issue. Production involves elements of 
conduct. Admittedly, First Amendment protections encompass a 
wide array of activities (e.g., strikes); however, when trad- 
itional speech is entwined with elements of non-speech, the 
scope of this protection may diminish if the state has a 
substantial interest in regulating the non-speech or conduct 
elements. As the United states Supreme Court has stated « 

We cannot accept the view that an apparently 
limitless variety of conduct can be labeled 
'speech' whenever the person engaging in the 
conduct intends thereby to express an idea. 51 

With respect to the production of materials depicting children 
in sexually explicit conduct, the state, under its parens 
duties to protect the health and morals of it s minor 
citizens, can, akin to its child abuse and neglect intervention 
authority, regulate such production regardless of the leqal 
obscenity requirement. 

Although the Supreme Court has never ruled on this issue, 
it is analogous to the facts raised in Prince v. Massachus etts, 
321 U.S. 158 (1944). There, the Supreme Court sustained the 
conviction of a nine-year old girl's guardian, a member of the 
Jehovah Witnesses, for violating the state's child labor law by 
permitting the girl to sell the sect's religious tracts on the 
streets of Boston. Although the guardian argued that the 
conviction violated her First Amendment freedom of religion 
guarantee, the state's interest in protecting the minor, as 
identified in the child labor l,aw, prevailed. 

The states are divided in their treatment of the obscenity 
issue. Almost half have distribution clauses which follow 
Congress' lead and require that material which depicts children 
In sexual conduct be legally obscene. Fewer require that 
obscenity standards also apply to producers. The rest omit any 
mention of obscenity for either class of offender. 

This last grouping, statutes where no obscenity require- 
ment exists, meet the favor of two groups: prosecutors and 
those who believe that the products of child sexual exploi- 
tation are obscene per se. The former group vociferously 
opposes obscenity requirements, as they raise a difficult 
element of proof and are viewed as a hinderance to effective 
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enforcement of the law. 53 This is particularly true of those 
who look upon these laws as a form of child abuse legislation, 
placing the emphasis upon the protection of children and not 
the suppression of obscene materials .^^ 

The suppression of "obscene" materials is not the only 
permissible exception to the First Amendment? other infringe- 
ments on protected expression have been allowed. Most import- 
ant for our concern is the case of Ginsberg v. New York , 390 
U.S. 629 (1968 ) , where the Supreme Court upheld a statute 
banning the distribution of "girlie magazines" to children, 
even though access to the magazines by adults could not be 
prohibited, as the magazines were not legally obscene. Whether 
the Court will create a new exception to the First Amendment by 
allowing a prohibition against the distribution of nonobscene 
materials depicting children remains to be seen. The few 
existing lower court decisions thus far have refused to re- 
cognize such an exception. 

A. Graham v. Hill 

In Graham v. Hill , 444 F. Supp. 584 (W.D. Tex. 1978), the 
appellant challenged the constitutionality of Texas Penal Code 
Section 43.25, which made it a felony for a person commercially 
to possess, exhibit, distribute or sell any motion picture or 
photograph showing a person younger than 17 observing or 
engaging in sexual conduct. In striking down the statute, the 
Federal District Court noted that the Texas law failed to 
require the material proscribed to be obscene, and concluded 
that: 

the statute clearly is overbroad, and, that its 
deterrent effects on protected conduct is both . 
real and substantial, especially considering the 
severe sanctions for violation of the statute. 

Thus it appears the Court was more concerned with the 
precision and clarity with which the statute was drafted, 
rather than taking an absolute stance that such statutes must 
require that the proscribed material be obscene. 

B. People V. Ferber 

People V. Ferber , 52 N.Y. 2d 674 (1981), is a more recent 
and controversial case than Graham . It presents a troublesome 
set of facts and illustrates the difficulty encountered by 
prosecutors in litigating these cases. 

The appellant, the owner of a Manhattan bookstore, sold 
two films to an undercover police officer. Both films showed 
naked boys, some as young as eight years old, engaged in solo 
and mutual masterbation . The appellant was indicted for 1) 
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Promoting an Obscene Sexual Performance by a Child (N.Y. Penal 
Law 5263.10)? and 2) Promoting a Sexual Perfomance by a Child 
(§263.15). The jury, after viewing both films, acquitted the 
appellant of the obscenity charges, but found him guilty of 
Promoting a Sexual Performance by a Child. On appeal, the N.Y. 
Court of Appeals held that Section 263.15 violated the First 
Amendment and dismissed the indictment. The Court stated: 

We merely hold that those who present plays, 
films and books portraying adolescents cannot be 
singled out for punishment simply because they 
deal with adolescent sex in a realistic but 
nonobscene manner . 57 

This decision may not, however, have settled the issue, as 
it is currently being appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
(Petition for Writ of Certiorari No. 81-55). But the case does 
illustrate the difficulty of using obscenity laws to prevent 
exploitation of children. The Miller standard of obscenity, 
with its requirement that proscribed material be judged by 
"contemporary community standards, taken as a whole," allows 
for a variety of interpretations. However, it does not 
seem to allow a legal prohibition of sexually explicit material 
based merely on whether a child is actually being harmed in its 
production. 

In an a micus curiae brief filed with the U.S. Supreme 
Court in this case, Convenant House, a New York City private 
program which operates a children's crisis shelter in the Times 
Square area of Manhattan, has raised several important addi- 
tional arguments for the validation of Section 263.15. It 
suggests that the First Amendment guarantees of free expression 
do not protect the non-consensual invasion of children's 
privacy through public display of their engagement in sexual 
activities. It further states that the promotion of such 
activities, through distribution of child pornography, is part 
of a course of conduct illegal from its inception and thus 
subject to criminal penalities. 

IV. ANALYSIS OF STATE CRIMINAL STATUTES 

The criminal offense of child sexual exploitation involves 
several issues requiring detailed analysis. Most important 
are: 1) the class of offenders covered by the statute; 2) the 
definition of proscribed sexual conduct? and 3) the type of 
performances and visual materials prohibited. In addition, 
many statutes have varying definitions of the age of minority 
and special provisions to aid prosecutors in gathering evi- 
dence, while other states have a requirement that the child 
sexual exploitation must be for "commercial gain." 
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A. Class of Offenders 

Generally, the various state statutes impose criminal 
liability on any or all of four different categories of of- 
fenders. Drawing from the descripton of offenders provided 
under the new federal law, 58 they include: 

1) Producers - any person who employs or 

uses any minor to engage 
in, or assist any other 
person to engage in, any 
sexually explicit conduct 
for the purpose of pro- 
ducing any visual or print 
medium depicting such 
conduct. 

2) Coercers - any person who persuades, 

induces, entices, or 
coerces any minor to 
engage in, or assist any 
other person to engage in, 
any sexually explicit 
conduct for the purpose of 
producing any visual or 
print medium depicting 
such conduct. 

3) Distributors- any person who sells, 

loans, gives, distributes, 
transports or receives 
material with knowledge 
that it depicts minors 
engaged in sexually 
explicit conduct. 

4) Parents - any parent, legal guard- 

ian or person having 
custody or control of a 
minor who knowingly 
permits, such minor to 
engage in, or assists any 
other person to engage in, 
sexually explicit conduct 
for the purpose of pro- 
ducing any visual or 
print material depicting 
such conduct. 

All of the sexual exploitation laws impose criminal 
liability on producers. 59 Coercing a child to participate 
in the production of material depicting sexually explicit 
conduct has been outlawed in a majority of states.^" A 
significant number of state laws specifically include parents 
as possible offenders, ^1 although many other states describe 
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nf^rnlt'/". ^" ' T"""' 8en»« as "any person who knowinqlv 

eo^Struei /„"'^ V^^'"^'''^"" °l, " childl," „hich could be 
construed to include parents. 62 Finally a m»-i,,^<*„ Z.e 

fu'lpfbi^i^r on^ th^e ' dV .^Tb -Pe=i^fc"auV i.p'o-infcrL^inaf 
culpability on the distributors of child pornography. 63 

mr^^it'il',,*'^^' states have comprehensive laws which 

wi^S Se itLes7,f .^V f li"^ '^''""^ °^ Offenders. 64 ""comMn^S 
Mxuallv .xnlnA „ P^°Ple "l-o "permit" children to be 

exploitatlo^^l»w, ' 'k"'°'*' °^ ""^^ '^I'ild «ex"3l 

offenders! considered comprehensive in terms of 

^- , ^' important to stress that while all child sexual 
ai? btt"A°" f^"?}^^' production of child pornography! not 

M;ioitatron °.»n previously noted, child"^ swual 

^^^^n janpot be successfully combatted unless both the 

Accorl^naJv" it h-«"^''°" "^'^^'"^ pornography is prohibited! 
statutes tn' it-^u/ "ii^^^ ^^""^ a-nend their 

statutes to include distributors as a class of offenders. 65 

8- Prohibited Sexual Conduct 

^-„1,.Mnn''Jli^^vA°J'"'^ exploitation statutes prohibit the 
«^H.A i ''i'^^^^^" engaged in certain forms of sexually 
r^ir^^*? ^ \ majority of state laws actually provide 

defaUr^ ° "^^^^^ "'^''"^^ conduct." An example of a 

detailed definition can be found in Section 2253 of the new 

fc't'uYlVs^muraVef-^^""" "^^''"^"^ ^'^^'^'^ condu\\^ 

A) sexual intercourse, including genital- 
genital, oral-genital, or oral-anal, 
whether between persons of the same or 
opposite sex r 

B) bestiality; 

C) masturbation; 

D) sado-masochistic abuse (for the purpose 
of sexual stimulation); or 

E) lewd exhibition of the genitals or pubic 
area of any person. 

^>r**"^ states have defined sexual conduct similarly 

to the federal statute. m fact, a number of states have 




:iriuc^h"dVp?c?i»7°^ stimulation of any person^hS might 
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A further constitutional limitation in drafting sexual 
exploitation statutes is the requirement that the language used 
in defining the proscribed sexual conduct is iiot vague or 
overbroad. This problem is more evident where a state seeks to 
jutlaw the distribution of child pornography without requiring 
that it be obscene. The United States Supreme Court has held 
as a general rule that a criminal statute which would reach 
both protected expression and obscenity is void on its face for 
overbreadth. See e.g ., Erzonzik v. City of Jacksonville , 
390 U.S. 629 (1968^. Therefore, a statute which prohibits the 
depiction of children engaged in any sexual conduct without 
requiring that the conduct be obscene, or specifically defining 
exactly what conduct is prohibited, may be struck down as 
overbroad. For example, the term "sexual conduct" in such a 
statute could be construed tcf include two childxen hugging or 
kissing each other, activity obviously not intended to be 
prohibited by child pornography laws. Accordingly, defining 
the proscribed sexual conduct should be done with care and 
specificity, focusing on conduct which is harmful to the 
child. 68 

C. Type of Production Prohibited 

Statutes which regulate child pornography must describe 
the type of production prohibited. Most laws prohibit the 
production of any "visual or print medium" which depicts 
children in prohibited sexual conduct. Visual or print medium 
as defined by the federal law means "any film, photograph, 
negative, slide, book, magazine, or other visual or print 
medium. 

Children can also be sexually exploited by their use 
in live performances. Consequently, a majority of states also 
prohibit the production of live performances Which depict 
children engaged in prohibited sexual conduct. '0 While the 
use of children in such performances is certainly not as 
pervasive as other forms of child pornography, these states 
have found the situation serious enough to afford children this 
protection. The use of children in live sexual performances is 
not prohibited by the federal law, except where the children 
are transported across state lines for use in such shows. 'J- 

D. Victim' s Age 

Child pornography statutes generally prohibit the 
exploitation of children below the age of majority, but the 
upper age limit ranges from 16 to 18.^2 Twenty one states 
only protect minors under 16, "^3 four states protect those 
under 17,74 and 22 states set the age at 18 years. ^5 In 
addition, a few states define a child as one who "appears 
prepubescent. "76 This latter category, while helpful to 
prosecutors in overcoming their burden of proof, appears vague 
and may be unconstitutionally broad. 
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E. Evidentiary problems 

Prosecutors face several evidentiary obstacles in child 
sexual exploitation cases. Among them is the prosecutor's 
burden of proving that the child was actually a minor at the 
time of the offense. This is particularly difficult in child 
pornography cases because the identity and location of the 
child depicted are usually unknown. To overcome this 
obstacle, the use of expert testimony to establish the child's 
age has been allowed in some states . "77 Also, several- states 
permit the jury to make a subjective judgment regarding the age 
of the child without the aid of expert testimony . 78 Others 
have established a rebut' ible presumption that a child appear- 
ing in pornography is under the age of majority. 79 

Several states have included oth-.r provisions within 
their new laws which assist prosecutors in gathering evidence. 
The California statute, for example, has a provision which 
requires adult bookstores to keep detailed records of all 
transactions from wholesalers and distributors of 8exu2il 
material involving children. 80 Failure- to keep these records 
is a misdemeanor. Louisiana has a provision stating that 
possession of three or more items of child pornography is 
prima facie evidence of intent to sell or dist r ibute . 81 

V. CHILD PROSTITUTION LAWS 

Virtually all of the new child sexual exploitation laws 
focus solely on pornography. fet, as already noted, the use of 
children for sexual purposes is not limited to pornography; 
children are also commonly exploited by their use in prosti- 
tution. In fact, many children engage in prostitution before 
becoming involved in pornography. Thus, child prostitution, 
while often a forerunner, may be a more serious problem than 
child pornography. 

More than half of the states have separate offenses for 
child prostitution under their general prostitution statutes. 
Under these laws, it is usually illegal to cause or abet the 
prostitution of a mipor.83 gome states specifically provide 
punishment for parents and guardians who permit their child to 
engage in prostitution. 84 others prohibit the solicitation 
of a minor for this purpose. 85 ^s stated earlier, the federal 
law specifically outlaws the transportation of any minor in 
interstate or foreign commerce for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion. 86 Encouraging child prostitution is generally a higher 
degree offense than for adult prostitution, with correspond- 
ingly greater penalties, and it is often included within the 
same provision as the offense of inducing the prostitution of 
any person by use of force. 87 
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Some child prostitution laws appear to be out of date. 
A few outlaw the prostitution of only female minor 8.88 This 
is similar to the situation found by Congress before it zunended 
the Mann Act (18 U.S.C. §2423) to include males as well as 
females. As previously noted, the prostitution of boys is 
often just as or more common than female prostitution. Accord- 
ingly, these statutes should be amended to prohibit the 
encouragement of the prostitution of any minor. 

It is important to note that while virtually all states 
have banned child pornography, only about half of the statea 
have specific offenses relating to child prostitution. Even 
fewer states have criminal sanctions against parents who permit 
their children to become involved in prostitution. 

VI. LEGAL PROTECTION OF THE VICTIMIZED CHILD 

Few child sexual exploitation laws address the problems 
♦experienced by the victimized child. All states have child 
abuse and neglect laws which require people who come into 
contact with children ( e.g. , teachers, doctors, social workers, 
police officers, etc.) to report suspected child abuse to the 
appropriate child welfare agency or police department. 
However, these laws do not adequately protect victims of sexual 
exploitation. 

Under the reporting laws, each state defines abuse 
and neglect, setting out the type of abuse which must be 
reported. Often sexual abuse is included within these de- 
finitions» but sexual abuse generally connotes only actual 
sexual contact between the child and the parent, guardian, or 
person responsible for the child. "Sexual abuee," as defined 
(if at all) in state laws, usually does not include photo- 
graphing or filming children engaged in sexually explicit 
behavior . 

To fill this gap, states have been encouraged to include 
sexual exploitation (clearly defined) as a type of abuse which 
must be reported. ^Proposed rules issued by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services on May 27, 1980 suggested that f.or 
states to be eligible for funds under the Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act, the statutory definition of child 
abuse in their manadatory reporting law would have to include 
sexual exploitation. These proposed rules defined sexual 
exploitation as: 

allowing, permitting, or encouraging a child 
to engage in prostitution, as defined by State . 
law, by a person responsible for the child's 
welfare; and allowing, permitting, encouraging or 
engaging in the obscene or pornographic photo- 
graphing, filming, or depicting of a child for 
commercial purpofies as those acts are defined by 
State law, by a person responsible for the 
child's welfare. 89 
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This proposed reciulation was intended to implement 
changes in the original federal Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act^^made necessary by 1978 amendments to the 
Act. 91 Neither the original language of the Act nor the 
current regulations governing state grants under the Act 
include any reference to sexual exploitation. 92 indeed, the 
original regulations define child abuse merely in terras of 
"harm" or "threatened harm" to children and state that it is 
not necessary for states to adopt any particular definition of 
child abuse. 

The 1978 amendments to the Act added "or exploitation" 
after the words " sexual abuse" in the definitional section . 
They also included a new authorization for special state 
grants related to sexual abuse . ^3 Interestingly, " sexual 
al;)use" was here specifically defined94 to include, in addition 
to rape, molestation and incest: 

the obscene or pornographic photographing, filming, 
or depiction of children for commercial purposes 
...prostitution, or other forms of sexual exploi- 
tation of children under circumstances which in- 
dicate that the child's health or welfare is 
harmed or threatened thereby, as determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary (emphasis added) . 

In fact, neither the May 27, 1980 proposed regulations nor 
any other new regula'^.ions were ever approved. Although the Act 
has been re-authorized by the present Congress, 95 there is no 
longer a special authorization for sexual abuse programs and 
projects. However, the Reagan Administration may issue new 
child abuse regulations which make reference to sexual exploi- 
tation of children. Therefore, it is possible that there will 
be further federal encouragement for states to include "sexual 
exploitation" in their child abuse laws. 

It has been recommended by Dr. Densen-Gerber that state 
child abuse laws be amended to include sexual exploitation .96 
However, to date, only nine states have included "sexual 
exploitation" within the definition of abuse and neglect under 
their mandatory reporting laws, statutes which help assure that 
child protective agencies are involved in cases of abuse and 
neglect. 97 p^j^ additional five states have included "exploi- 
tation" of a child, without a sexual reference, in their re- 
porting laws. 98 These could, of course, be construed to 
require reporting of sexual exploitation, as could other 
reporting laws which merely include the term "sexual abuse" or 
the allowing of "the commission of any sexual act" upon a 
child. 99 

One possible amendment to child abuse reporting laws is to 
require the reporting of suspected abuse when any person , not 
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just a parent or guardian^ la auspected of exploiting a chil4». 
Many children are exploited by non-faunily members or even total 
• trangers, but could still use help f^^ora child protective 
agencies. However, a caveat must be added here. Under the 
current child abuse reporting procedure, the reporting of 
•uopected abuse is an intimation that the parent is at fault . 
While the involvement of a child in sexual exploitation may be 
an indication that something is amiss in the home and should be 
investigated, it may not necessarily mean that the parent is at 
fault or even aware of their child's activities. This should 
be kept in mind during any child welfare investigation of thia 
nature. A family faced with this serious problem needs support, 
not accusations and further disruption. 

In the event that the child is identified and located 
in a sexual exploitation case, the criminal justice system 
should be sensitive to difficulties encountered by the child 
witness. The use of an exploited child as a witness in a 
criminal prosecution can cause severe emotional problems for 
that child. He or she may be forced to relive the experience 
all over again, and endure the guilt and pressure imposed by a 
court proceeding. To prevent this, innovative techniques 
developed to protect sexual abuse and incest victims should be 
used in sexual exploitation cases as well. The system, in its 
zeal to prosecute the criminal, must not forget the purpose of 
these laws — to protect children. [For a detailed discusaion of 
sensitive intervention techniques to protect child witnesses in 
such cases, see, J. Bulkley and H. Davidson, Child Sexual 
Abuse: Legal Issues and Approaches , National Legal Resource 
Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, American Bar Associ- 
ation (1980) pp. 10-15; and J. Bulkley, Child Sexual Abuse and 
the Law , National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and 
Protection, ABA (1981).] 

The new sexual exploitation laws also fail to provide for 
treatment of the victimized child. Programs which provide 
counseling and other services to treat the serious emotional # 
psychological and physical harm suffered by these children 
should be established. Federal funds have been available for 
these programs under the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act and the Runaway Youth Act (42 U.S.C. §5701, et seq. ) . It 
is critical that the states recognize the importance of these 
programs and continue to provide support for their improvement. 

A number of excellent progrzuns have been developed during 
the past few years which provide linkages between the criminal 
justice system and treatment-related progrzuns for victims and 
offenders in intra-family child sexual abuse cases. [See, 
J. Bulkley, Innovations in the Prosecution of Child Sexual 
Abuse , National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and 
Protection, American Bar Association (1981).] However, pro- 
greuns are just beginning to emerge which focus on the needs of 
child victims of sexual exploitation who are identified by law 
enforcement agencies. 
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One of these is the D.H.S. Exploited Child Unit in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, which was established as a model of cooperat- 
ing service delivery organizations dealing with child prosti- 
tution and pornography. This project of the Jefferson County 
Task Force on Juvenile Prostitution and Child Pornography began 
in July, 1980, as an arm of the county's Department of Human 
Services. It is, however, housed in the county's Criminal 
Justice Commission office in order to work more closely with 
law enforcement agencies. The Task Force consists of repre- 
sentatives from the human services agency, state and local 
police departments, local F.B.I, and U.S, Postal Inspection 
Service, and the County and Commonwealth's Attorney's Office. 

Following a massive public information campaign, the Task 
Force established a 24-hour hotline for reporting matters 
concerning child sexual exploitation, organized a statewide 
social service information/referral network and research 
program, and created a special Police-Social Work Team to 
handle these cases. Child-victims of sexual exploitation are 
now referred to the Exploited Child Unit which acts as a case 
coordinator when cases are being brought before the juvenile 
court. A goal of the Unit is to both assure effective co- 
ordination of the work of the various agencies involved in 
these cases and to obtain appropriate services for the child- 
victims. The Unit also provides communications liaison between 
the law enforcement and social services community, assists the 
child in the interviewing process (while assuring that his/her 
Ivgal rights are protected), helps secure necessary protective 
cu.?tody orders from the court, and establishes a long-term 
relationship and rapport with the child and family so as to 
enable successful prosecution of the exploiter. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

Notwithstanding the obscenity controversy, child sexual 
exploitation laws appear to be working. Child pornography, 
which only a few years ago was readily available in most 
adult bookstores, is increasingly difficult to obtain. As 
encouraging as this news may be, there is still more which can 
be done to protect children from both actual exploitation and 
its effects. 

Hopefully, the initial success experienced in combatting 
child sexual exploitation will not draw attention away from 
this serious problem. With strong legislative reform and 
support, the fight to protect children from this abuse will 
continue to thrive . States with inadequate laws should 
examine their statutes and adopt new, effective legislation. 
All states should ban both the production and distribution 
of child pornography. Also, all states should have separate 
provisions with higher penalties for persons promoting child 
prostitution. Most importantly, the legislatures, as well as 
law enforcement and child protective agencies, must now turn 
their attention to the victims of this form of abuse — the 
children. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Sneed, Bliss, Moseley, et al., Child Pornographyi Sick^ 
ness for Sale and other articles, Ch i cago Tr ibune , 
May 15-17, 1977. 



Child's Garden of Perversity , Time, April 4, 1977, p. 55. 



Kiddie Porn , 60 Minutes, Vol. IX, No. 33, May 15, 1977. 



Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation: 
Hearings Before the Subcomm. to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linque ncy of the Senate Comm. on the Judiciary , 95th 
Cong . , 1st Sess. (1977) [hereinafter cited as Protection 
of Children] ; Sexual Exploitation of Childrent Hearings 
Before the Subcomm. on Crime of the House Conun. on the 
Judiciary , 95th Cong., 1st Sess . C1977) j Hearings Before 

the Subcomm. on Selec t Education of the House Comm < 

on Education and Labor , 95th Cong., 1st Sess. (1977) . " 



For a detailed analysis of the problem of sexual abuse 
see , e.g. , J. Bulkley and H. Davidson, Child Sexual 
A buse; Legal Issues and Approaches , National Legal Re- 
source Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, American 
Bar Association (1980); and J. Bulkley, Child Sexual Abuse 
and the Lav , National Legal Resource Center for Child Advo- 
cacy and Protection, ABA (1981). 



An excellent collection of articles on child pornography 
may be found in L. Schultz, The Sexual Victimology of 
Youth , Section V, "The Child Sex Industry" (1980) ? See , 
also . Appendix (Bibliography). 
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Penate Report , supra , note 8, at 44-45. 
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^ J' ^ (National Legal Resource Center 
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20. Id. at 141-164. 

21. Senate Report , supra , note 8, at 45. 

22. Id. at 46. 

23. Schoettle, Child Exploitation; A Study of Child Porno- 
graphy , 19 J. Am. Acad. Child Psych. 289 (1980). 

24. See , J. Bulkley and H. Davidson, Child Sexual Abuse ; 
Legal Issues and Approaches 3, National Legal Resource 
Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, American Bar 
Association (1980); and Summit and Kryso, Sexual Abuse 
of Children; A Clinical Spectrum , 48 Am. J. Orthopsych. 
237 (1978). 

25. Id. 

26. Summit and Kyrso, supra , note 24. 

27. See , Appendix (Chart of Child Sexual Exploitation Laws). 

28. 18 U. S.C. §1461. 

29. 18 U.S.C. §1462. 

30. 18 U.S.C. §1465. 

31. Senate Report , supra , note 8, at 43. 

32 See , Child St xual Abuse and the Law , supra , note 5, 
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33. |e5. Child's G arden of Perversity , supra , note 2, at 

34. Senate Report , supra » note 8, at 47. 

35. Id. at 48. 

36. Baker, supra , note 10, at 813. 

37. H.Rep. No. 95-696, 95th Cong., 1st Sess. 9 (1977). 

38. N. D. Cent. Code §12.1-27.1 (1976); W.Va. Code §61-80-2 
CSupp. 1980). 
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40. See, e.g. . La. Rev. Stat. Ann. §14:81.1 (West Supp. 1978). 

41. Idaho Code §44-1306 (1979). 

42. See, e.g. , Md . Code Ann. Art. 27, § 35A (Supp. 1980). 

43. Hawaii Rev. Stat. §§707-750 to 751 (Supp. 1978). 

44. See, e.g. , Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann. §13-3552 (Supp. 1980). 

45. See, Appendix (Chart on Child Sexual Exploitation Laws). 

46. Roth V. United States , 354 U.S. 476 (1957). 
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definition of pornography. The most recent definition put 
forth by the Supreme Court ia found in Miller v. Californ ia, 
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conduct specifically defined by applicable state law; and 
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48. 18 U.S.C. §2252; See , also. Appendix (Chart on Child 
Sexual Exploitation Laws) . 

49. Protection of Children , supra , note 4, at 77. 

50. 18 U.S.C. §2251; See , also. Appendix (Chart on Child 
Sexual Exploitation I>aws). 

51. U.S. V. O'Brien , U.S. 367, 376 (1968). 

52. See , Appendix (Chart on Child Sexual Exploitation Laws) . 

53. Statement of New York District Attorney Robert H. Mor- 
genthau (May 14, 1981). 

54* See , e.g. , Hawaii Rev. Stat. §§707-750 to 751 (Supp. 1980) < 

55. 444 F. Supp. 584, 593 (1978). 

56. Id^ at 592. 

57. 52 N.Y.2d 674, 680 (1981). 

58. 18 U.S.C. §§2251, 2252. 

59. See, Appendix (Chart on Child Sexual Exploitation Laws). 

60. Id^ 

61. Id. 
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66. See, Protectio n of Children , aupra note 4 at 321. 
69. 18 U.S.C. §2253. 

S££' e-g- * Alaska Stat. § 11.41.455 (1980). 

71. 18 U.S.C. §2423. 

72. See, Appendix (Chart on Child Sexual Exploitation Laws). 
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CHART 



Basic Elements of State Cri m inal Child ^..u.^ v^^^^...,^.^ 
Iiaws (plus listing of nandatory child abuse reporting laws 
which specifically require reporting of "sexual exploi- 
tation" or ^'exploitation") 



KEY 

P = Producer 
D « Distributor 

* - Reporting Law merely uses term 
exploitation" without a sexual 
reference 
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Senator Specter. The work you men are doing is certainly impor- 
isnt. I appreciate your coming today, especially all the way from 
Atlanta. I am sorry we do not have more time. I can assure you 
Mr. Cohen and the staff have given very close attention to the ma- 
terials you have provided and I have given some attention and 
shall give more. And we are in motion on this problem, so thank 
you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene upon the call of the Chair.] 
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'^^^?.S;.^wVo. ^h*'-«m^.math,*..^..mp. cowA.pM.«c,«..ny.M">5k'^ 

October 30, 1981 



Honorable William French Smith 
Attorney General of the United States 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington , D.C. 20530 



Dear Attorney Gen 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice is holding hearings 
beginning next week on the exploitation of children. We are 
intorestod in your Department involvement in this are* since 
the enactment of P.L. 9S-22S, which amended chapters 110 ard 
117 of the United States Code. Specifically, I request that 
you provide for our hearing record a report of the number of 
invcstiqatxons, cases and convictions obtained under 18 U S C 
sections 2231-53, and 2423 since their amendment in Februa.ry 

We would greatly appreciate receiving your Department's 
written response in advance of our first hearing on Thursday, 
November 5, 1981, if at all possible. 




AS/jec 
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U.S. Department of Justice 
Office of Legislative Affairs 



OfTict of the AisUUnt AUoni«y Geoet.l W,shmf,on. D.C, 20530 

NOV 0 5 1981 



Honorable Arlen Specter, Chairman 
Subconunittee on Juvenile Justice 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your letter to the Attorney General dated 
October 30, 1981, requesting information concerning enforcement of 
Public Law 95-225. 

Seventeen defendants have been indicted under 18 U.S.C. 
2251-2253. 1/ Ten defendants were convicted under these statutory 
provisions. ~ Two defendants were convicted under other pre-existing 
obscenity statutes. 2/ No defendants were acquitted. As of the 
present date cases involving four defendants are pending. 

The above figures do not reflect the full extent of the 
Department's enforcement program in the child pornography area. J^he 
Department initiated a program of priority emphasis in this area in 
May of 1977 before Public Law 95-225 was enacted. Since that time 
forty-three defendants have been indicted under all available statutes 
including 18 U.S.C. 2251-2253. Thirty-four defendants have been 
convicted, no defendants acquitted, and cases involving eight 
defendants are pending as of the present date. The use of 18 U.S.C. 
1461-1465 has been mandated in a r'lmber of child pornography cases 
because 18 U.S.C. 2251-2253 is limited to production and distribution 
for commercial purposes, and many of the distributors of this material 
are involved in consensual exchange of material, which is violative of 
the pre-existing obscenity statutes, rather thaa commercial 
distribution. 



17 One defendant committed suicide before trial. J 

2/ Some of the cases brought under 18 U.S.C. 2251-2253 included 
charges under 18 U.S.C. 1461, 1462 or 1465 as well. 
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frnm mnnfh^v prosecutions under 18 U.S.C. 2423 is obtained 

H^evS? thLT?"" ? ^ ^ ""'E^^ t^^^^^ Attorneys to the. Department . 
SrrIff;o«oi%'^^5u f^Pf^ted by the United States Attorneys only 
fnr^ ^^^^^^ -^^ principal statute involved in the case. There- 
oloV 4 1^ 4Z "l"^^^^ ^f^^ concerning prosecutions under 18 U.S.C. 

is limited to only those cases where 18 U.S.C. 2423 was the 
80le or principal violation. With this limitation in mind, we can 

fi?2d J^fn.^"^^"^^^"^^^"?" ^^^^ 1980. charges were 

riied against fourteen defendants under 18 U.S.C. 2423, eight 
o!!?nfr^' "'^''l convicted, one defendant was acquitted and charges 
against one defendant were dismissed. As explained above, there 
may have been additional charges filed and dispositions obtained 




the Subcommittee desires to have it. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has investigative 
jurisdiction of violations of 18 U.S.C. 2423, and thi Bureau 
chares investigative jurisdiction with the Postal Service for 
violations of 18 U.S.C. 2251-2253. The Bureau is presently 
compiling information concerning investigations in response to 
your inquiry and this information will be forwarded as soon as 
It is available. You may wish to contact the Postal Service 
with regard to child pornography investigations that have been 
conducted by that agency. 

1 trust this satisfied' your inquiry. 

^ Sincerely, 

(SigMd)IW»rtA,McCflnnill 

ROBERT A. McCONNELL 
Assistant Attorney General 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH *. HUMAN SERVICES 



Otfic« of tht Svctttary 



Wiihington, D.C, 20201 



I 1981 



The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Specter: 

Secretary Schweiker has asked me to thank you for your 
letter requesting a written statement to be included in the 
hearing record for the hearings held by your Subcommittee 
on the exploitation of children on November 5. 

Enclosed is a statement describing the Department's 
programs, projects, and studies dealing with juvenile prosti- 
tution, abuse and sexual exploitation of children. 

Please let me know if our office can be of further 
assistance . 




Leg islation 



Enclosure 
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DtMRTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 



Office ol ihe Secietary 



Washington, D C 20201 



STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
BY THE 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

BEFORE THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVFNILE JUSTICE 
HEARING ON 
THE EXPLOITATIOf OF CHILDREN 



NOVEMBER 5, 1981 
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Responsibility for programs within the Department of Health 
and Human Services .(DHHS ) addressing the sexual exploitation 
of children is located within the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families (ACYP), Office of Human Development 
Services- Two units within ACYF Have lead roles: the Youth 
Development Bureau, which administers the program authorized 
by the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and also conducts 
related research authorized by Title IV-B of the Social 
Security Act; and the National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, within the Children's Bureau, which administers the 
program authorized by the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act. 

In response to the Subcommittee's request, this statement 
addresses the studies, demonstration projects and programs 
«nd related activities concerned with juvenile prostitution, 
a^use and sexual exploitation of children, both boys and 
girls, that are conducted by these two units of ACYF, 

CURRENT PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED UNDER THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS 
YOUTH ACT AND RELATED RESEARCH 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act does not contain any 
specific references to juvenile pro titution, sexual abuse 
Or sexual exploitation of children or adolescents. However^ 
these issues are directly related to running away or hom^less- 
ness, because abuse or the fear of beinfg abused frequently 
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im a reason that young people leave home, and 



f once away 



from home, many of these youth turn to prostitution as a 
means of survival." 

Runaway shelters 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (Title III of the Juvenile 
Justice Amendments of 1980) authorizes the provision of 
grants to States, localities, nonprofit private agencies and 
coordinated networks of agencies for the development and/or 
strengthening of community-based programs of service which 
provide temporary shelter, counseling and aftercare services 
to homeless youth and their families in a manner which is 
outside the law enforcement structure and the juvenile 
justice system, in addition to this core set of services, 
the shelters provide a broad range of other types of assis- 
tance, e.g., medical services, transportation, assistance in 
locating alternative living arrangements, recreation and 
t^Otoring. These services are offered either directly by the 
shelter programs or through referrals to more comprehensively 
address the needs of the young people whom they serve. 

During the competitive funding cycle conducted in Fiscal 
year 1981, 169 shelters received funding under the Act. ' 
These shelters are located in all 50 States as well as the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Approximately 45,000* ' 
young people received ongoing services from the shelters' in 
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Fiscal Year 1981, either on a residential or on a nonresiden- 
tial basis. An additional 133,000 youth received assistance 
either over the telephone or on a drop-in basis. 

Research 

The Youth Development Bureau (YDB) is currently completing a 
two-year research initiative, entitled "Adolescent Male 
Prostitution: A Study of Sexual Exploitation, Etiological 
Factors, and Runaway Behavior." The study has been conducted 
by Urban and Rural Systems Associates of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of this research has been to develop an 
in-depth demographic and descriptive knowledge base on adoles- 
cent prostitution, with a special focus on juvenile males, 
and to determine the relatedness of this phenomenon to youth 
involvement in pornography and to runaway behavior. The 
overall goal of this research has been to identify the 
special needs of these ybuth (both males and females) and to 
ijse these data in identifying and developing realistic and 
viable social service strategies (including prevention) for 
addressing the needs and problems of these youth. The major 
products of this study will include: (1) an annotated 
bibliography on adolescent prostitution (both male and 
female); (2) a report on adolescent males involved in 
prostitution, which includes descriptive demographic and 
behavioral information on juvenile male "hustlers" based 
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developed to serve them. These differences include 
reasons for entering prostitution, age of entry, 
sexual preference, lifestyles, reasons for prostitu- 
ting and self-image. 

Despite their differences, there are important 
similarities between adolescent male and female 
prostitutes, including socioeconomic backgrounds 
(many are middle class youth), race and ethnicity 
(primarily white), single-parent or non-intact 
nuclear families, education and employment histories 
(both characterized by negative experiences and 
poor achievement), and extensive runaway histories 
or involvement with law enforcement agencies. 
Juveniles involved in prostitution have a wide 
range of needs which are dependent upon their back- 
grounds and the circumstances which characterize 
their involvement in prostitution. Such needs 
include survival and independent living skills, 
legal advocacy, health care, crisis intervention, 
drug and/or alcohol dependency, treatment, employ- 
ment training and placement, sexuality counseling 
and mental health services. Many of these youth 
have been physically or sexually abused. 
There appears to be little relationship between ; 
juvenile male prostitution and other forms of 
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sexual exploitation, including child pornography, 

8. Although every metropolitan area probably has youth 
involved in prostitution, few communities have 
coordinated efforts to address this problem. Law 
enforcement intervention has typically not been 
successful in deterring individual prostitution 

or reducing the incidence of this phenomenon. 

9. A comprehensive, multiservice approach is considered 
to be the most effective approach to working with 
juvenile prostitutes. Such approaches should 
include coalitions of community agencies (runaway 
shelters, mental health, health and other service 
agencies), community education, extensive outreach, 
and the provision of services specific to the needs 
of these youth. 

Demonstration 

In 1978, YDB awarded one of seven demonstration grants 
under the Youth Demonstration Grants Program to The Bridge 
for Runaway Youth, located in Minneapolis, Minnesota to 
implement and test social service approaches targeted at 
adolescent females involved in prostitution and to provide 
alternatives in life styles to these youth. The overall 
objectives and activities of this two-year demonstration 
project included: (1) the establishment of a safe shelter 
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program for these youth (and their children); and (2) the 
improvement and expansion of community services to youth 
currently involved or vulnerable to involvement in prostitu- 
tion through increased interagency coordination, the develop- 
ment of community training models and the development of 
information resources for other agencies working with 
similar youth. 

In summary, the outcomes of this demonstration project 
included the following: 

1. The New Bridge successfully implemented a wide 
range of social and support services, including: 
48-hour emergency crisis services with food, shelter, 
clean clothing and medical care, if needed; a 
three-month in-house program, providing individual 
and family^ counseling, educational and vocational 
training and medical and dental care; and outreach 
and follow-up services designed to support the 
young women in their independent living or return 
fco their families as well as in pursuing realistic 
vocational, educational, social and recreational 
alternatives that discourage a return to prostitu- 
tion. 

2. During the first ten months cjf operation, 35 youpg 
women were served by The New Bridge. The majority 
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were white <69 percent ) , were aged 16 or 17 and 
were residents of the Minneapolis-St, Paul area (73 
percent). On the average , they had been involved in 
prostitution for slightly over two years, 
A main concern of the staff during the residential 
period was the provision of physical security 
against abuse from pimps. The demonstration project 
was successful in establishing a safe shelter for 
the adolescent female clients (and their children). 
The development of a specialized program of prevention 
and intervention services for juvenile females 
involved in prostitution can be successfully imple- 
mented within a larger program of services to runaway 
and homeless youth. 

Former prostitutes appear to be essential service 
providers with such a program, as they not only 
give it credibility in the eyes of potential clients, 
but also understand the specific needs and service 
requirements of the target population. 
Flexibility is required in wor)cing with adolescent 
prostitu*:es, not only in terms of such activities 
as the scheduling of appointments, but also the 
willingness to accept the fact that young people 
may, for a time, return to 'prostitution and then 
come back for services. 
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WORK OP THE NATIONAL CENTER ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

The 1978 amendments to the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, contained in Public Law 95-266, expanded the 
definition of child abuse and neglect to include "sexual 
abuse or exploitation [Sect ion 3] "Sexual abuse" is 
further defined in the amended Act to include "the obscene 
OK pornographic photographing, filming, or depiction of 
children for commercial purposes, or the rape, molestation, 
incest, prostitution, or other such forms of sexual exploita- 
tion of children under cirumstances which indicate that the 
child's health or welfare is harmed or threatened thereby 
. [Section 5 (b)(3)(A)] Because the basic definition in 
the Act circumscribes child abuse and neglect to include 
only harm or threatened harm by a person who is responsible 
for the child's health or welfare, the National Center's 
programmatic involvement with child sexual abijse has princi- 
pally focused on its intraf amil ial and child protective 
aspects. 

The following brief descriptions of research, demonstration 
and service improvement projects, technical assistance to 
the States on legislative changes, publications and Federal 
coordination provide the overview of the National Center's 
work in this area, as requested by the Subcommittee. 
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Research Projects 

The National Center has supported four research projects 
over the past two years. Two projects deal with the use of 
children in pornography. Their purpose is to generate new 
knowledge and understanding about the problem of child 
pornography and to contribute to the development of remedial 
programs and provide insights into new approaches to prevent- 
ing and reducing the problem and its consequences. These 
projects are being conducted by researchers at Boston 
University and the Washington School of Psychiatry, and each 
has received $100,000 over a two year project period. Final 
reports are due in September 1982. 

The other two research projects focus on intrafamily child 
sexual abuse. One seeks information about the nature and 
dynamics of sexual abuse of young boys by family members. 
It is being conducted by the Child and Family Services of 
Knox County, Tennessee, and has received grants totalling 
$100,000 over a two year project period. The other is now 
completing analysis of data gathered from a large sample 
population of adult women who were sexually molested as 
children. It is being conducted by the Wright Institute of 
Berkeley, California, and has received grant support amounting 
to $85,000. 
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Demonatrations and Service Improvement Projects 
Beginning in 1980^ the National Center supported two-year 
demonstration projects to test ways of prevePuing child 
sexual abuse and molestation through the eduction of school- 
aga children. The specific objectives of this demonstration 
program are: (1) to design and implement education programs 
Zot school-age children which are aimed at helping to 
prevent or reduce the occurrence of child sexual abuse by 
increasing awareness of the problem and its consequences; 
(2) within the context of specific program models^ to 
develop and test methods of imparting information to children 
concerning sexual abuse and assault, as well as techniques 
for dealing with and avoiding sexually abusive situations 
and information on where to get help; (3) to develop education/ 
prevention program models which can be adapted to reach 
ghildren of all ages and which can be tested on diverse 
I)opulations such as inner city, rural, minority and handi- 
capped; (4) to demonstrate ways of gaining the acceptance 
and cooperation of school systems and/or other organizations 
with access to large numbers of children in implementing and 
institutionalizing education prevention programs of this 
type; (5) to develop and test materials, curricula and other, 
teaching aids which can be used to replicate these demonstra- 
tion Gfforts; and (6) to work closely with local child'"* 
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protection agencies, law enforcement agencies and available 
sexual abuse treatment programs to insure that the local 
investigation and treatment resources are sufficient to meet 
the needs created by any case finding which occurs during 
the course of the education/ prevention programs. 

Six projects, located in North Carolina, Indiana, New York, 
Massachusetts, Washington and Minnesota, have been carrying 
out this demonstration program, with funding of $50,000 each 
year. One project has also carried lead responsibility for 
technical assistance and evaluation and has received an 
additional $50,000 for those purposes. The projects are due 
to terminate in September, 1982. 

Five demonstration projects have been funded for three year 
periods for purposes of designing and carrying out interdis- 
ciplinary training on child sexual abuse intervention and 
treatment. These five projects meet the legislativ, mandate 
that a minimum of three such centers be established to 
provide treatment and professional training on the subject. 
The five projects are located in Washington (State). Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Tennessee and Pennsylvania and are designed 
to recruit trainees so as to provide access to their training 
programs from all parts of the country. Funding ranges 
between $200,000 and $400,000 per year for each project. 
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Though the principal focus of these projects is intrafamily 
child sexunl abuse, they also address issues of treatment 
and intervention for sexually exploited children. 

In addition to the demonstration programs, thti National 
Center has supported since 1980 fourteen service improvement 
projects. Six of these projects, receiving $80,000 each 
year, are improving intervention and treatment capacities by 
instituting interagency teams, composed at a minimum of 
representatives from child protective services, law enforce- 
ment and judicial/ legal agencies within their communities. 
The other eight, receiving $50,000 each year, have developed 
specialized child sexual abuse intervention and treatment 
units with public child protective service/social service 
agencies responsible for receiving and acting upon reports 
of child abuse and neglect. These projects are located in 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, Michigan, California, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Kansas, Florida, Arizona, Maryland,- 
Oregon, and Washington, D.C. 

Technical Assistanc e to States on Legislative Changes 
During Fiscal Year 1981, the National Center provided 
intensive technical assistance to State social services 
agencies on analysis and amendment of State child protection 
legislation to effect inclusion of sexual exploitation as a 
reportable form of child abuse and'-neglect requiring e^iild v 
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protective, as well as law enforcement, intervention. 
Meetings were held with State officials in all ten Federal 
regions to determine those States for which legislative 
changes would be necessary in order to cover sexual exploita- 
tion in child reporting legislation, those States needing 
only Attorney-General opinions and those which already 
covered sexual exploitation in their child abuse and neglect 
reporting laws. It was found that virtually no States had 
legislation covering the child protective needs of sexually 
exploited children. Even in cases where criminal law did 
address sexual exploitation, legislation was found to be 
inadequate to cover such situations as juvenile male prosti- 
tution. Often children in the age range from 14 to 18 were 
not protected by the States* criminal law, in contrast to 
protection of children up to 18 under the child abuse and 
neglect reporting laws o'£ virtually all states. Continuing 
t'fechnical assistance has been available to the States from 
the National Center's staff. Regional Office staff and 
expert personnel of the National Legal Resource Center for 
Child Advocacy and Protection, sponsored by the American Bar 
Association and funded by a grant from ACYF . 

Publications 

The National Center has addressed the issue of sexual abuse 
and exploitation of children by publishing two documents for 
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broad dissemination to the field. They are Child Sexual 
Abuse; Incest, Assault^ and Sexual Exploitation (1979, 
revised 1981) and Sexual Abuse of Children; Selected 
Readings (1981). The National Center is in the process of 
completing a curriculum on intervention and treatment of 
child sexual abuse, which focuses principally on intrafamily 
child sexual abuse issues. In addition, periodic newsletters 
of Regional Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Centers and the 
National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and 
Protection, funded by ACYF, have carried articles on child 
sexual abuse, the use of children in pornography and juvenile 
prostitution, in efforts to increase professional awareness 
of these problems. 

Federal Coordination 

The National Center is mandated to provided coordination of 
Federal programs related to the prevention and treatment of 
child abuse and neglect. Since 1978, the child protective 
issues related to the sexual exploitation of children have 
^ been included in that coordinat^'on mandate. Currently, the 
National Center is working closely with the Center for 
Communicable Disease Control in efforts to insure that 
children who have contracted venereal diseases receive child 
protective as well as medical attention. The National. 
Center's specialist on child sexual abuse issues is participating 
in November with the Center in a workshop for public health 
professionals to increase their awareness of the child 
protective ramifications of childhood venereal disease. In 
addition, the National Center has consulted on an ad hoc 
basis with the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) in the Department of Justice to coordinate 
efforts related to sexual assault against children. 
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